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THE CHRONOLOGICAL STRUCTURE OF SALAM MBO 
BY 


P. B. Fay 


It is hoped that the following pages, devoted to a study of the 
chronological structure of Salammbé, may cast some new light 
upon Flaubert’s methods of composition. The study is based 
upon the time-indications which are to be found in the text of 
the novel. Altho such indications are much less frequent and 
less definite in Salammbé than in most of Flaubert’s novels (as 
for example in Madame Bovary), I shall nevertheless endeavor 
- to construct as precise a chronological outline as is possible. 
With the aid of this outline I shall indicate and try to explain 
certain real or apparent chronological inconsistencies which would 
doubtless escape the notice of the casual reader of Salammbé?. 

Before taking up the internal chronology of the novel, it will 
be well to recall the historical data. Polybius tells us (I, 88, 7) 
that the war of the Mercenaries against the Carthaginians lasted 
three years and four months or thereabouts, and gives no further 
time-indications for this period. According to some later historians 
the war was of longer duration *, but their testimony is unreliable. 
It is evident, moreover, that Flaubert followed Polybius (cf. 
Salammbé, p. 400® : « depuis trozs ans que la guerre durait » — 
this statement comes at the end of Flaubert’s account of the 
war). The treaty which ended the First Punic War was apparently 
concluded about the middle of the year 241 B. C. It is probable, 


I. M. Ernest Bovet, in a recent article (Revue @ histoire littéraire, janvier- 
mars 1911, pp. 1 ff.), has made an interesting study of Madame Bovary 
from a similar point of view. For apparent reasons, and particularly because 
Salammbé contains many large gaps where chronological indications are 
entirely lacking, I have been unable to construct an outline as precise as 
that of M. Bovet. 

2. Diodorus Siculus, XXV, 6 : four years and four months; Livy, XXI, 
2, 1 :-fwe years. 

3. References are to the Conard edition, Paris, 1910. 
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then, that the four months of Polybius belong to the second half 
of this same year (241), and that the end of the entire period 
coincides with the end of the military year 238 B. C. We have no 
indications which would enable us to divide the war into more 
exact periods, or to determine the dates of the individual cam- 
paigns }. i 

Salammbé contains a number of passages in which the time- 
indications are very precise, the various days following each 
other in a definite and logical sequence. These little fragments are 
exact and coherent in themselves, but they are separated by 
periods in which the reader loses completely the chronological 
thread. Sometimes he is able to find it again in the next precise 
passage and sometimes not until later. The following is a list of 
the definite time-groups : 


1) From the feast in the gardens of Hamilcar to the arrival of 
the Mercenaries at Sicca : 10 days ?. 

2) From Hannon’s visit to Sicca to the camping of the Mercen- 
aries before Carthage : 5 days °. 

3) Giscon’s embassy to the camp of the Mercenaries : 3 days ¢. 

4) Giscon’s arrest : 2 days 5. 

5) Theft of the sacred veil : 4 days ®. 


1. Cf. Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, Berlin, 1879-1896, Vol. II, 
p. 376 ; pp. 588-589. 

2. let day : the feast (Chapter I). — 2nd day : dawn (p. 21). — 4th day: 
« Deux jours aprés, les Mercenaires sortirent de Carthage » (p. 26); they 
pass the night at Tunis (p. 29). — 5th day : « Les Barbares, le lendemain, 
traversérent une campagne toute couverte de cultures » (p. 30); « Le soir 
ils s’étendirent sur les tentes sans les déplier » (p. 30). — 6th day : « Au 
milieu du jour suivant, on fit halte sur le bord d’une riviére » (p. 30). — 
7th day: « Elle (l’angoisse de Spendius) se calma, le soir du quatriéme jour » 
(p. 32). — 10th day : « Enfin le septiéme jour », at sunset, the army camps 
before Sicca (p. 35). 

3. let day: « &l’heure du souper », arrival of Hannon (p. 43).— 2nd day : 
at sunrise, the Mercenaries leave Sicca (p. 54). — 5th day : at sunrise, 
Schahabarim sees the army advancing upon Carthage (p. 65); « En trois 
jours, elle avait fait le chemin de Sicca » (p. 66). 

4. let day: « Un matin, ils virent les chafnes du port s’abaisser » (p. 78) ; 
« Dés qu’il fut nuit, Spendius alla réveiller les Libyens » (p. 79).—- 2nd and 
3rd days: « Les deux jours suivants se passérent a payer les gens de Magdala », 
etc. (p. 80). 

5. let day : Arrest of Giscon and his companions (p. 84). — 2nd day : 
« Dés le lendemain, une sorte de langueur envahit ]’arméo » (p. 85). 

6. let day : « Un eoir il (Spendius) demanda négligemment & M&tho s’il 
n'y avait pas de sources dans I’intérieur de la ville » (p. 85). — 2nd day : 
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6) Hannon’s expedition to Utica : 8 days ?. 

7) Return of Hamilcar Barca : 2 days *. 

8) Battle of the Macar : 21 days °. 

9) Siege of the Punic camp : 2 days *. 

10) Salammbé and Schahabarim : 5 days 5. 

11) From Salammb6’s expedition to the Mercenary camp to 
the murder of the Carthaginian captives : 6 days °. 


« Le lendemain, Spendius l’entraina sur la berge du lac » (p. 85). — 3rd 
day : after sunset, MAatho and Spendius enter Carthage by means of the 
aqueduct (pp. 86 ff.). — 4th day : dawn (p. 108) ; « le soir [Spendius] rentra 
au camp des Barbares » (p. 107). 

1. lst day : Hannon leaves Carthage by night (p. 126). — 3rd day : 
« on n’arriva qu’en plein soleil, dans la troisiéme journée » (p. 126); after 
the battle, Hannon enters Utica, and three hours later, he is still in the 
baths (p. 130). Dictating a letter for the Grand Council of Carthage, he 
says (p. 132) : « Nous avons, pendant quatre jours, grandement souffert du 
soleil ». Flaubert seems to have forgotten that it is only three days since 
Hannon set out from Carthage. — 4th day : sunrise (p. 135) ; « Le soir venu, 
- il (Hannon) s’échappa de la ville » (p. 135). — 82h day: « Quatre jours aprés, 
il était A Gorza » (p, 138). | 

2. let day : in the morning, the Announcer-of-the-Moons perceives 
Hamilcar’s trireme in the distance (p. 138) ; in the evening, meeting of the 
Ancients (pp. 146 ff.).— 2nd day : sunrise (p. 160) ; in the evening, assembly 
of the Rich (p. 187). 

3. let day : « Matho dit & Spendius que si, avant trois jours, Hamilcar 
n’arrivait pas, il irait avec tous ses hommes & sa rencontre » (p. 195). — 
4th and Sth days : « Deux jours encore se passérent » (p. 195). — 5th day: 
at sunset, the army of Hamilcar sets out from Carthage (p. 196). — 6th 
day : « Le matin du sixiéme, il (Matho) partit » (p. 195) ; « Dés que le soleil 
parut », Hamilcar draws up his army in the plain before Utica (p. 197) ; 
night falls (p. 207) ; « Deux heures aprés, Matho arriva... Le matin méme, 
il avait quitté Hippo-Zaryte avec ses soldats » (pp. 207-208). — 7th day : 
dawn (p. 208). — 7th day to 21st day : « En quatorze jours, il (Hamilcar) 
pacifia la région comprise entre Thouccaber et Utique », etc. (p. 213). 

4. let day : the armies meet at sunset (p. 221). — 2nd day : sunrise 
(p. 223). 

5. let day : Schahabarim suggests to Salammbé the visit to Matho’s 
camp (p. 240). — 2nd, 3rd, and 4th days : « Il fut trois jours sans revenir » 
(p. 240). — 5th day : «le soir du quatriéme, elle l’envoya chercher » (p. 240). 

6. lst day : late m the night, Salammbé sets out (p. 249). — 2nd day: 
dawn (p. 251); evening (p. 253). — 3rd day : « Avant le jour, il (P’esclave) 
la réveilla » (p. 254) ; at nightfall, Salammbé reaches the camp (p. 255). — 
4th day : dawn (p. 271); « Douze heures aprés, il ne resta plus des Merce- 
naires qu’un tas de blessés, de morts et d’agonisants » (p. 277). — 5th day : 
dawn (p. 281); « La nuit se passa dans une grande angoisse » (p. 286). — 
_ 6th day : « Le lendemain, a la troisiéme veille du jour, un second coureur 
parut » (p. 286) ; evening (p. 289). 
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12) Return of Hamilcar’s army to Carthage : 2 days ?. 

13) The Mercenaries’ first attack upon Carthage : 2 days *. 

14) Abandonment of the inhabitants of Malqua : 4 days ®. 

15) New attack upon Carthage, sacrifice to Moloch, and depart- 
ure of Hamilcar : Probably 10 days ‘. 

16) The Defile of the Ax : 25 days 5. 

17) Battle before Tunis : 2 days ®. 

18) Final battle : 3 days’. 


In spite of the gaps which separate these individual passages, 
Flaubert gives from time to time indications of the seasons and 
months which enable us to construct in a general way the chro- 


1. lst day : the Carthaginians cross the Macar and night falls (p. 292). 
— 2nd day : sunrise (p. 293). | 

2. lst day: «au soleil levant », the attack begins (p. 307) ; « Pengagement 
se prolongea jusqu’au soir » (p. 308). — 2nd day : the attack continues 
(p. 308). 

3. lst day : The inhabitants of Malqua are abandoned (p. 321). — 2nd 
day : « Le lendemain, il (Hamilear) ouvrit les fosses ot: il gardait du blé » 
(p. 321}. — 2nd day to 4th day : « Pendant trois jours on se gorgea » (p. 322). 

4. let day : before sunrise, the attack begins (p. 324); night (p. 331). — 
2nd day : sunrise (p. 332); probably the evening of the same day, meeting 
of the Ancients (p. 333) ; three hours after the meeting, Hamilcar discovers 
some springs (p. 334). — 4th day : « Mais dés le second jour, les sources 
diminuérent » (p. 334). — 5th day : « le soir du troisiéme, elles étaient com- 
plétement taries » (p. 334); probably the same evening, preparations for 
the sacrifice (p. 341). — 6%h day : sunrise (p. 341); evening (p. 350). — 
7th day: «le lendemain » (p. 353) ; probably the same day, Hamilcar leaves 
Carthage. — 10th day : « Mais trois jours aprés... des gens de la céte libyque 
arrivérent tumultueusement » (p. 354). 

5. let day: in the evening, the Mercenaries are entrapped in the Defile of 
the Ax (p. 358). — 2nd day : sunrise (p. 360). — 3rd day: « Le lendemain, 
ils égorgérent tous les mulets » (p. 361). — 6th day : « Mais le soir du cinquiéme 
jour, la faim redoubla » (p. 361). — 10th day : « Le soir du neuviéme jour, 
trois Ibériens moururent » (p. 363). — 15th day : « Un brouillard lourd et 
tidde... le quatorziéme jour s’abattit sur l’armée » (p. 364). — 17th day : 
« Deux jours aprés, le temps redevint pur » (p. 365). — 20th day : « Le dix- 
neuviéme jour », half the army is dead (p. 368) ; evening (p. 369). — Zlat 
day : « daybreak (p. 369).— 23rd day : Ils attendirent encore deux jours » 
(p. 373). — 24th day : « puis le matin du troisiéme leur résolution fut prise » 
(p. 373); night (p. 375). —- 25th day : the Mercenaries are compelled to 
fight with each other (pp. 376-378). 

6. lst day : battle (p. 388). — 2nd day : « Le lendemain, on apercut les 
tentes des Mercenaires » (p. 389). 

7. lst day : evening (p. 391). — 2nd day : sunrise (p. 394) ; M&tho reaches 
Carthage at the fifth hour of the night (p. 399). — 3rd day : « Le lendemain, 
& la méme heure, le dernier des hommes restés dans le défilé de la Hache 
expirait » (p. 399). 
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nological outline of the novel. Keeping always in view the fact 
that the war is supposed to last three years (Salammbo, p. 400), 
let us examine the results obtained by the construction of such 
an outline }. 

The first definitely dated event in the novel is the theft of the 
veil of Tanit, which takes place in the month of Tammouz (July) *. 
This indication is not given in the recital of the events to which 
it refers, but occurs later, in the passage where Hamilcar is taunted 
about his daughter’s relations with Matho (p. 159 : « On I’a vu 
sortir de sa chambre! — Un matin du mois de Tammouz! »). 
How much time must we allow for the events which precede this ? 
The period includes the first four of the definite time-groups 
indicated above (1 : ten days; 2 : five days; 3 : three days; 
4 : two days), and the three days which immediately precede 
Matho’s visit to the chamber of Salammbé (i.e., the first three 
days of time-group 5). The sum of these groups is twenty-three 
days. To this sum must be added : a) the time elapsed between 
the arrival of the Mercenaries at Sicca and the visit of Hannon 
to their camp ; b) the time of their encampment before Carthage 
not included in time-groups 3, 4 and 6. a) The Mercenaries can 
not have been long encamped at Sicca, as Zarxas, who left Car- 


1. There are several time-indications referring to events prior to the 
action of the novel : 

A) Birth of Giscon, nearly 100 years before (cf. p. 269 — Giscon says 
that he will soon be a hundred years old). 

B) Birth of Hannibal, seven or eight years before (of. p. 318 — at the 
time of the siege, Hannibal « avait dix ans peut-étre »). 

C) Imprisonment of Spendius, three years before (cf. p. 89 : « Spendius... 
avait passé trois ans dans |’ergastule »). 

D) Coming of Narr’Havas to Carthage, six months before (cf. p. 17 : 
« depuis six mois que Narr’Havas y logeait »). 

There is also a definite allusion to an event posterior to the action of the 
novel : Cato’s visit to the Carthaginian country, ninety-two years later 
(cf. p. 114, apropos of the organization of the outlying dependencies of 
Carthage : « Le vieux Caton... quatre-vingt-douze ans plus tard en fut 
ébahi, et le cri de mort qu’il répétait dans Rome n’était que |’exclamation 
d’une jalousie cupide »). Here Flaubert makes an error of nine years. Cato’s 
« delenda est Carthago » dates from 157 B. C. (i. e., from the return from 
his unsuccessful embassy to Carthage). 157 + 92 = 249. At this period 
of the Mercenary war, however (shortly after its beginning), the date must 
be 240 B. C., and not 249. Cato died in the year 149 B. C.; consequently, 
ninety-two years after 240 B. C., he had been dead for a year. , 

2. For the Semitic month-names, cf. Cheyne and Black, Encyclopedia 
Biblica, 8. v. « month ». These are lunar months, and correspond only in 
@ general way to the solar months which are given as their equivalents. 
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thage the day after their departure, follows the traces of the 
army and reaches Sicca the same evening as Hannon !. We must, 
however, suppose an encampment of at least a week, on account 
of the various events related in pp. 36-43 . b) Between the rebels’ 
advance upon Carthage and Giscon’s embassy, enough time must 
be allowed for the drilling and disciplining of the Mercenaries 
(p. 70), the visits of the Carthaginian citizens (pp. 72-75), etc. 

To sum up, the period from the feast in Hamilcar’s gardens 
to the theft of the Zaimph includes certainly more than a month. 
Two months would easily suffice. This places the opening scene 
(« le festin ») some time in the month of May, which is entirely 
in harmony with the description of the luxuriant verdure of the 
gardens (p. 2) §. 

Hannon’s Utican expedition is not dated exactly, but it must 
be placed at least four months after the theft of the veil (cf. p. 120: 
« Utique avait déja réclamé plusieurs fois le secours de Carthage. 
Mais Hannon... perdit encore trois lunes 4 équiper les cent douze 
éléphants qui logeaient dans les remparts »). 

For the return of Hamilcar, however, we have a seis indi- 
cation (p. 164 : « On était au mois de Schebat, en plein hiver »). 
His return in the month of Schebat (February) is thus seven 
months after the theft of the Zaimph and nine months after the 
opening scene. 

The day which precedes the battle of the Macar is the 3rd day 


I. Cf. p. 51 : « Zarxas jusqu’au lendemain s’était tenu dans les roseaux, 
au bord du lac; puis il avait erré dans la campagne, cherchant l’armée 
d’aprés les traces des pas sur la poussiére. Le matin, il se cachait dans les 
cavernes; le soir, il se remettait en marche, avec ses plaies saignantes, 
affamé, malade, vivant de racines et de charognes ; un jour enfin, il apercut 
les lances & l’horizon et il les avait suivies. Sa raison était troublée & force 
de terreurs et de miséres. » In Flaubert’s mind, these lances seen on the 
horizon are evidently the lances of the Mercenary army. But we shall see 
that the Mercenaries have been at Sicca fully a week before the arrival 
of Zarxas, and it is hardly conceivable that he should have perceived on the 
horizon the lances of an army at the distance of a week’s march. 

2. « Tout le long du jour il (Spendius) dormait étendu devant la tente 
de Matho » (p. 37) ; « Un soir qu’ils traversaiont ensemble les rues du camp » 
(p. 37); « Un matin qu’ils partaient tous les trois pour la chasse au lion » 
(p. 38) ; « Une autre fois, Narr’Havas les entraina fort loin » (p. 38) ; « Mais 
le plus souvent MA&tho... s’en allait dés le soleil levant pour vagabonder 
dans la campagne » (p. 38) ; « Une nuit, il (Spendius) entra (dans la tente de 
Matho) » (p. 39); etc. 


3. Cf. Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. « Tunisia » : « The spring season of 
verdure is over in May ». 
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of the month of Tibby (January — p. 195). Hamilcar’s prepara- 
tions have thus occupied eleven months, which seems much 
longer than necessary. This makes a total of twenty months. 

Finally the Punic camp is besieged by the rebels. Meanwhile, 
at Carthage, « Les chaleurs du mois d’Eloul (September)... étaient 
une autre calamité » (p. 230) 1. The month of Eloul is eight months 
after the battle of the Macar, and twenty-eight months have passed 
since the beginning of the story. It is soon after this that Salammbé 
goes to the Mercenary camp to recover the veil 2. 

On the 13th day of the month of Schébat (February), the 
Mercenaries begin their attack upon Carthage (p. 307). This is 
five months after Eloul ; total : thirty-three months. 

The city begins to suffer from thirst (p. 314). « Comme on était 
& la fin de I’été, de grosses mouches noires harcelaient les combat- 
tants » (p. 314). Summer ends in October %, and by giving this 
indication, Flaubert prolongs the siege for a whole year, which 
is by no means necessary from the point of view of the action. 
By this time, moreover, the water-supply of the city should have 
been exhausted for over three months. Before the first attack 
on the city (13th of Schébat), Hamilcar had declared « qu’il 
restait de l’eau dans les citernes pour cent vingt-trois jours » (p. 306). 
As he wished by this statement to reassure his fellow-citizens, 
he would hardly have understated the amount of water which 
really remained. Moreover, on the seventh day of the month of 
Nysan (April, seven months after this « fin de l’été »), the cisterns 
still contain enough water to enable Hamilcar to undermine the 
helepolis of Demetrius Poliorcetes which threatens the city 
(p. 330). If we should set aside this statement that « on était & 
Ja fin de été », all these contradictions would instantly vanish. 


1. Cf. also p. 231 : « On attendait la féte trois fois sainte ou... un aigle 
s’envolait vers le ciel, symbole de la résurrection de l’année, message du 
peuple & son Baal supréme ». This feast is doubtless analogous to the Syrian 
feast of the resurrection of Adonis, which is mentioned by Movers (Die 
Phénizier, Bonn, 1841, Vol. I, p. 211). This feast is celebrated on the Ist 
of Tisri (October), and symbolizes the rejuvenation of the Sun after the 
end of the preceding year. 

2. It will be remembered that in the scene « sous la tente » (Chapter XI) 
there is a thunder-storm, to which Sainte-Beuve takes exception in his 
criticiam of Salammbé (Nouv. Lundis, Vol. IV, p. 68). Flaubert (Corres- 
pondance, 6d. Conard, Paris, 1910, Vol. ITI, p. 340) replies as follows : « Ce 
n’est pas ma faute non plus si les orages sont fréquents dans la Tunisie 
a la fin de V'éé ». This agrees perfectly with the testimony of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (loc. cit.) : « Summer ends in October, with the first rains >». 

3. Cf. the end of the preceding note. 
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The 7th of Nysan would then be less than two months after 
the 13th of Schébat, and there would still be plenty of water in the 
cisterns. It seems to me almost certain that the latter state of 
affairs is what Flaubert really intended to represent, and that 
the « end of summer » is to be explained as an inadvertency, or 
rather by a psychological association of the idea of thirst with 
the idea of oppressive heat. However, the indication is there, 
and we must add seven months to our chronological scheme, 
making a total of forty months. The war is supposed to last only 
three years, but it still continues. 

The young Hannibal is brought to Carthage during the month 
which precedes the great battle of the 7th of Nysan?. For the 
date of this battle, cf. p. 324. The month of Nysan (April) is seven 
months after the end of summer, and forty-seven months have 
passed since the opening scene of the novel. 

This battle is the last of the exactly dated events ?. For the 
period which follows, we have the following definite indications : 
a) the last nine days of time-group 15 (cf. supra) ; b) at least five 
months between the end of this group and the entrance of the 
rebels into the Defile of the Ax*; c) the twenty-five days of 
time-group 16; d) the two days of time-group 17; e) at least 
three months between the end of this group and the final battle ¢ ; 
f) the three days of time-group 18. The sum of these periods is 
at least eight months and thirty-nine days or nearly nine months 
and a half, to which must be added the time which separates the 
end of time-group 16 from the crucifixions at Tunis (not less than 
a week 5), and the time which intervenes between the final battle 
and the death of Matho (for this period also, several days must be 
allowed, in order that some of the Carthaginian citizens may 


I. Cf. p. 318 and p. 335 : « Ils ajoutérent que des gens |’avaient rencontré 
un soir de l’autre lune, au milieu des Mappales, conduit par un vieillard », 
2. While the Mercenaries are shut up in the Defile of the Ax, « un brouil- 
lard lourd et tiéde, comme il en arrive dans ces régions a la fin de Vhiver, 
le quatorziéme jour s’abattit sur l’armée » (p. 364). This passage might be 
construed as a definite indication of the date, but such a construction, 
which would add three months to the action of the novel, is not necessary. 

3. Cf. p. 357 : « Pendant cing lunes il les traina derriére lui. » 

4, Cf. p. 390 : « Ils se trainérent ainsi pendant trois mois le long de la 
céte orientale, puis derriére la montagne de Selloum et jusqu’aux premiers 
sables du désert. » | 

5. After his victory, Hamilcar marches upon Tunis « & grandes journées » 
- (p. 378). Hannon then sets out from Carthage and devastates the western 
provinces until he is recalled to Tunis by Hamilcar (p. 381). 
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have time to let their finger-nails grow*). To sum up, we must 
suppose an interval of nearly ten months between the battle of 
the 7th of Nysan and the closing scene. This makes a grand total 
of nearly fifty-seven months. 


The chronological outline may be summarized as follows : 


Ferst year : 

About 2 months which precede the theft of the Zaimph. 

Tammouz — theft of the Zaimph 2 months 

Schebat — return of Hamilcar 9 months 
Second year : 

4th of Tibby — hattle of the Macar 20 months 
Third year : 

Eloul — excessive heat-at Carthage 28 months 

13th of Schébat — opening attack 33 months 
Fourth year : 

End of summer — during the siege 40 months 

Tth of Nysan — great battle 47 months | 
Fifth year : 

Nearly 10 months more nearly 57 months 


How shall we explain this evident contradiction : that, accord- 
ing to Flaubert’s own statement, the war lasted three years, 
while a careful study of the chronological details shows that it 
includes a period of over four years and a half? ? One can hardly 
suppose that the author did not understand the Semitic month- 
names which he uses, as his indications are almost always in har- 
mony with what we know of the seasons and climate of Tunisia *. 
M. Bovet* points out in Madame Bovary several minor time- 
contradictions, which he explains by the author’s « artistic visions », 
certain scenes which, for esthetic and psychological reasons, he 


1. Cf. p. 404 : « Des gens, depuis la veille, se tenaient debout & la méme 
place, et de loin ils s’interpellaient en se montrant leurs ongles, qu’ils avaient 
laissés croitre pour les enfoncer mieux dans sa chair. » 

2. We must certainly consider that, at the time of the theft of the Zaimph, 
the war has already begun. 

3. There are doubtless one or two minor slips, such as that indicated 
by M.de Tréviéres (cf. La Grande Revue, 25 avril 1912, p. 724). Flaubert 
speaks of the pomegranates blooming in mid-winter (Salammbé, p. 164). 

4. Loc. ett. 
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was unwilling to alter. For Salammbé, it might be possible to 
explain in this way the « end of summer » which prolongs by a 
whole year the siege of Carthage. I am inclined to believe, however, 
that for the inconsistencies in the chronology of Salammbd, the 
explanation is to be sought rather in Flaubert’s method of com- 
position. The various definite and coherent time-groups, separated 
by chronological gaps, bear witness to the composition of the novel 
fragment by fragment. Thus the author, while giving his most 
careful attention to the details of these individual scenes, must 
to a certain extent have lost sight of the ensemble of his work. 


SALAMMBO AND POLYBIUS 


BY 


P. B. Fay 


Ever since the first appearance of Salammbé, it has been well 
known that Flaubert’s principal source for the historical events 
was the account of the Carthaginian mercenary war contained in 
the last few chapters of the First Book of Polybius 1. Flaubert 
himself, in his reply to Sainte-Beuve, acknowledges his indebt- 
edness to the Greek historian : « Polybe est pour moi une autorité 
incontestable, quant aux faits ; mais tout ce qu’il n’a pas vu (ou 
ce qu'il a omis intentionnellement, car lui aussi, il avait un cadre 
et une école) je peux bien aller le chercher ailleurs? ». It seemed 
to me however that interesting results might be obtained from 
a closer study of Polybius as a source of the novel. In the follow- 
ing pages, therefore, I shall compare the narrative of Salammbé 
with the events as related by Polybius, for the purpose of deter- 
mining to what extent Flaubert followed the statements of his 
« autorité incontestable », and how he used the historical material 
which he had at his disposal *, Restricting myself to the historical 


1. Concerning the mercenary war in itself (i. e., apart from the relations 
with Rome), we have only to consider the account given by Polybius. From 
his version are derived those of Diodorus Siculus and of the other later 
historians. Cf. Meltzer, Geschichte der Karthager, Berlin, 1879-96, Vol. I, 
p. 589. 

2. Correspondance, Vol. ITI, p. 333. 

3. Since the present paper was concluded, two works have appeared 
which include the same theme. M. Abrami, in the appendix to the Conard 
edition of Salammbé, has made a similar comparison, but does not attempt 
to classify or to study the method of the borrowings made by Flaubert. 
The comparison between Salammbé and Polybius contained in the appendix 
to the recent thesis of M. E.-L. Ferrére (Paris, Conard, 1913, pp. 275-291) 
is less detailed but more critical than that of M. Abrami. Neither M. Abrami 
nor M. Ferrére has raised the important question of the translation used 
by Flaubert. The latter has based his comparison upon the Greek text of 
the Firmin Didot edition, while the former has made an ad hoc translation, 
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events, I shall not touch upon such questions as topography, 
religion, etc., which belong rather to the domain of archeology 
than to that of history. Nor do the limits of the present study 
include an investigation of historical sources other than Polybius, 
and if I should occasionally indicate other sources, it will be only 
incidentally. 

In the first place, there is no indication that Flaubert read his 
Polybius in the Greek original. On the contrary, it seems to me 
highly probable that the edition which he used was the French 
translation by Dom Vincent Thuillier, with notes and commen- 
taries by the Chevalier Folard1. This hypothesis is supported 
by the following facts : 

1) Folard’s commentary includes treatises « de la colonne », 
« de Vattaque » and « de la défense des places », with numerous 
illustrations. Flaubert might well have made use of these treatises 
for the details of his battles and for his siege of Carthage. I have 
not yet made an exact comparison, but Claveau, in his article 
on Salammbé?, already indicates this commentary of Folard as 
a source of the novel. , 

2) There are a number of verbal parallels between Salammbé 
and the Folard edition of Polybius. I shall have occasion to indicate 
these in the course of the following pages. 

3) Altho Flaubert does not specify this edition, he refers Froehner 
(apropos of the crucifixion of Hannon) to Polybius, « livre I®', 
chapitre xvi* ». This reference is exact for the Folard edition, 
but with one exception * I have found no other edition of Polybius 


which does not however always represent faithfully the Greek original. 
For instance, he renders « tplwv » by « hache » instead of by « scie », which 
would be the proper rendering (cf. infra, p. 32, note 1). 

1. Histoire de Polybe, nouvellement traduite du grec, Par Dom Vincent 
Thuillier, Béndédictin de la Congrégation de Saint Maur Avec un Commentaire 
ou un Corps de Science militaire, enrichi de Notes critiques et historiques, ov 
toutes les grandes parties de la Guerre, soit pour V Offensive, soit pour la Défen- 
sive, sont expliquées, demonirées, & representées en Figures. Ouvrage trée- 
usile non seulement aux Officiers Généraux, mais méme a tous ceux qui sutvent 
le parti des armes. Par M. de Folard, Chevalier de ’ Ordre Militaire de Saint- 
Louis, Mestre de Camp d’Infanterie. 6 vol., Paris, 1727-1730. 

2. Rev. Contemp., 1862, VI, p. 647. 

3. Salammbé6, 6d. Charpentier, Appendice, p. 368; Rev. contemp., 1863, 
I, p. 416. The Conard edition of the Correspondance (Vol. III, p. 352) reads 
« chapitre xvili », which is doubtless an error. 

4. Namely the edition published by J. A. C. Buchon in the Panthéon 
littéraire (Paris, 1836), which follows word for word Thuillier’s translation. 
The Bouchot translation (Paris, 1847) mentioned by M. Ferrére (loc. cit., 
p. 272), follows the same chapter-system as the Firmin Didot edition. 
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which follows the same system of division into chapters 1. Moreover 
the wording of this passage in the Folard edition is identical with 
the wording of the passage in Flaubert’s reply to Froehner 2. 

For the quotations from Polybius, then, I shall follow the 
Folard edition. Most of the events with which we are concerned 
are related in Volume II, pp. 1-158°®. This includes, according 
to the author’s system of division into chapters, Chapters XV- 
XVIII of the First Book of Polybius. From the point of view of 
the novel, let us now compare in detail Polybius’ account with 
that of Flaubert. I shall divide this comparison into three parts : 
first, the main events of the historical narrative ; second, the 
historical characters ; third, the divergencies and ‘similarities of 
detail between the two accounts. Under this latter head, I shall 
indicate various verbal resemblances. 

For the sake of clearness, we may divide the action into periods 
according to the principal historical events, tho it will be under- 
stood that these periods are purely arbitrary. 

First period : from the beginning of the war to the arrest of Géscon. 
— This period includes Chapter XV of the Polybius and the 
first four chapters of Salammb6. The Mercenary troops, sent back 
from Sicily, have exasperated and terrorized the citizens of Car- 
thage by their disorderly conduct. Finally, each one having 
received a gold-piece, they are induced to depart for Sicca (Pol., 
pp. 1-2; Sal., pp. 1-26). Assembled at Sicca, the Mercenaries in 
their idleness begin to revolve seditious thoughts (Pol., p. 3; 
Sal., p. 42). The Carthaginian general Hannon comes to the camp 
at Sicca and apologizes to the soldiers for the delay in the payment 
of their stipend. He speaks of the empty treasury and of the 
taxes with which Carthage is burdened (Pol., p. 4; Sal., p. 465). 
Not being understood by his auditors, he tries, unsuccessfully, 
the expedient of using the officers of the Mercenary army as 
interpreters. The troops reject Hannon and advance upon Car- 
thage (Pol., p. 5; Sal., pp. 53-66). The Carthaginians, terror- 
stricken, send them provisions and try to appease them by prom- 
ises (Pol., p. 6), but the soldiers become more and more insolent. 
It is finally decided to refer the differences to Giscon, who accord- 


1. In the Greek and Latin edition of Firmin Didot (Paris, 1839), this 
passage is to be found in Chapter 79. 

2. Folard’s Polybius, Vol. I, p. 52 : « les rebelles... se saisirent... de sa 
personne & l’attachérent & une croix. » 

3. In another impression bearing the same date (1727), the page-number- 
ing is continuous thruout the first two volumes. 
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ingly sets sail from Carthage and disembarks at the Mercenary 
camp (Pol., p. 6; Sal., p. 78). After delivering a harangue, he 
assembles the soldiers according to their nationality and prepares 
to discharge the debts (Pol., p. 6; Sal., pp. 78-79). But the seeds 
of discord are sown by Matho and Spendius. Giscon, irritated by 
the insolence with which the Africans demand their provisions, 
tells them to go ask M&tho for them (Pol., p. 7; Sal., p. 84). At 
this reply the soldiers fall upon the coffers and seize the persons 
of Giscon and of the Carthaginians who had accompanied him 
(Pol., pp. 7-8 ; Sal., p. 84). | 


Second period : Hannon’s expedition to Utsca (Pol., pp. 18-20 ; 
Sal., Ch. VI). — Ambassadors are sent by Matho to the cities 
of Africa (Pol., p. 18; Sal., p. 114). Utica and Hippo-Zarytus 
alone refuse their alliance (Pol., p. 18 ; Sal., p. 116). According to 
Salammbé (p. 116), Matho lays siege to Hippo-Zarytus, and 
Spendius to Utica ; Autharite, using Tunis as a base of supplies, 
commands the troops which occupy the plain before Carthage. 
Polybius mentions these two sieges (pp. 18, 19), and later on we 
find Spendius before Utica (p. 21), and Matho before Hippo- 
Zarytus (p. 51). He does not yet speak of Autharite, but says 
merely that the camp at Tunis « étoit aussi en sireté » (p. 19). 
At Carthage, meanwhile, Hannon, chosen as chief of the Punic 
forces, busies himself with extensive military preparations (Pol., 
pp. 19-20; Sal., pp. 120-21), and at last sets forth to relieve the 
siege of Utica (Pol., p. 20; Sal., p. 127). The two armies clash, 
and Flaubert relates the combat in detail (Sal., pp. 128-30). 
Finally (and this is the only part of the battle of which Polybius 
speaks) the Carthaginian elephants make an irruption into the 
enemy’s camp, and the rebels, fleeing, take refuge among the 
hills (Pol., p. 20; Sal., p. 130). Hannon enters the city, « et ne 
pense plus qu’a se bien traiter » (Pol., p. 20; cf. Sal., pp. 130 ff.). 
The Carthaginians do not consider it worth while to pursue the 
Mercenaries ; the latter, perceiving that the Punic camp is off its 
guard, fall upon it and destroy it (Pol., p. 20). Several days later, 
Hannon is in the neighborhood of Gorza, when the enemy encamps 
near by. He would easily have been able to defeat them, but he 
neglects the opportunity (Pol., p. 20; Sal., pp. 135-36). 


Third period : the return of Hamilcar Barca and the battle of 
the Macar (Pol., pp. 20-22; Sal., Ch. VUI-VII). — Hannon is 
replaced by Hamilcar Barca as general of the Punic forces (Pol., 
p. 20; Sal., p. 187), and the latter organizes a powerful army. 
Meanwhile the rebels are guarding all the passes by which an 
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egress from the Carthaginian peninsula might be effected, as 
well as the only bridge which crosses the river Macar (Pol., p. 21; 
Sal., p. 194). Hamilcar’s army leaves Carthage by night. Taking 
advantage of a certain natural phenomenon, he is able to ford 
the river near its mouth, and appears at dawn in the large plain 
on the left bank (Pol., p. 21; Sal., pp. 195-97). After a hard-fought 
battle, Hamilcar finally succeeds in gaining a decisive victory 
over the army of Spendius (Pol., pp. 21-22 ; Sal., pp. 198-207). 
Fourth period : from the battle of the Macar to the murder of the 
Carthaginian captives (Pol., Ch. XVII; Sal., pp. 213-289). — 
After his victory of the Macar, Hamilcar subdues the neighboring 
towns (Pol., p. 22 ; Sal., p. 213). All the historical events of Chap- 
ter IX of the novel are indicated on p. 51 of the Polybius. The 
principal divergence is that, according to Polybius, Matho still 
continues the siege of Hippo-Zarytus, while in Salammbo (pp. 217, 
222) he abandons this city in order to harass Hamilcar’s army 
in co-operation with Autharite and Spendius. At last the three 
divisions of the Mercenaries, by skilful maneuvering, succeed 
in surrounding the Carthaginian army (Pol., p.51; Sal., pp. 221-22). 
According to Salammbé, the Mercenaries now begin a long siege 
of the Punic camp. This siege is not mentioned by Polybius, but 
Flaubert doubtless needed it as a back-ground for his scene 
« sous la tente » (Sal., Ch. XI). Polybius, moreover, gives no indi- 
cation that Matho took part in these maneuvers, nor does he 
refer to a fire in the rebel camp (cf. Sal., p. 268). It is at this junc- 
ture that Narr’Havas allies himself with the Carthaginians 1 and 
receives in return the hand of Hamilcar’s daughter (Pol., pp. 51-52; 
Sal., pp. 273-75). The new ally of Carthage distinguishes himself 
in the battle which follows (Pol., p. 52; Sal., p. 277). After the 
battle, Hamilcar addresses his captives and invites them to serve 
under him. To those who accept, he distributes the arms taken 
from the enemy; those who refuse he dismisses, admonishing 
them never again to take up arms against Carthage (Pol., p. 52 ; 
Sal., p. 282). The rebel generals devise a stratagem to prevent 
the desertion of their remaining soldiers : letters are brought to 
the camp purporting to come from the soldiers in Sardinia and 
in Tunis and recommending that Giscon and the other captives 
be strictly guarded, as a plot is being organized for their liberation. 
The Barbarians thereupon fall upon the prisoners and mutilate 


1. M. Ferrére rightly points out (pp. 276, 284-285) that Polybius says 
nothing of Narr’Havas’ having been previously allied with the Mercen- 
aries. 
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and kill them (Pol., pp. 54-55 ; Sal., pp. 285-88). This act of wan- 
ton cruelty precludes all possibility of a reconciliation. 


Fifth period : the stege of Carthage, the Defile of the Az, and the 
end of the war (Pol., Ch. XVIII; Sal., pp. 289-414). — Hamilcar 
resolves to show henceforth no mercy to the rebels. He is joined 
by another army under the leadership of Hannon ; according to 
. Polybius this other army was already in the field, but in the 
novel it is raised at Carthage upon the demand of Hamilcar. The 
two generals quarrel and Hannon is removed; according to 
Polybius, the soldiers vote against Hannon (Pol., p. 64; Sal., 
pp. 289-91). Utica and Hippo-Zarytus finally forsake the Punic 
cause in favor of the rebels, and kill the Carthaginian soldiers 
garrisoned within their walls (Pol., p. 65; Sal., pp. 291-92). The 
rebels lay siege to Carthage (Pol., p. 65 ; Sal., p. 295). Here there 
is quite an important divergence between the history and the 
novel. In Salammbé, Hamilcar, hard pressed by the enemy, 
takesjrefuge in Carthage (p. 295) and remains there during most 
ofithefsiege (cf. Ch. XIII, passim). According to Polybius, on 
the other hand, Hamilcar, Hannibal (cf. infra), and Narr’Havas 
harass the besiegers in the rear and endeavor to cut off their 
supplies (Pol., pp. 65-66) .In Salammbd, Narr’ Havas alone remains 
in the field (cf. p. 322). Polybius disposes in a very few words of 
this siege, which is related at'such great length in the novel. Flau- 
bert, as we have seen, has shut up Hamilcar in Carthage during 
most of the siege, and he must now release him. Hamilcar therefore 
leaves Carthage by sea (Sal., p. 354) and, after making a detour, 
begins to harass the rebels in the rear. The latter thus find them- 
selves besieged as well as besieging (Pol., p. 67; Sal., p. 356), 
and are finally compelled to abandon their undertaking. Matho ~ 
takes up his quarters at Tunis (Sal., p. 357). Polybius does not 
yet mention this fact, but later we shall find Matho at Tunis 
(Pol., p. 68) ; at any rate he is not with the army which is entrapped 
in the Defile of the Ax. The rebel chiefs assemble a large army 
and decide to continue the campaign, following and observing 
the enemy wherever the latter may go (Pol., p. 67; Sal., p. 357). 
At last the Mercenary army is entrapped in the Defile of the Ax, 
where the troops are reduced to a terrible extremity (Pol., pp. 67-68 ; 
Sal., pp. 358 ff.). Finally ten of the most prominent rebels under- 
take to treat with Hamilcar, and promise to surrender as hostages 
ten of their army, to be chosen by him. Hamilcar chooses the ten 
ambassadors (Pol., p. 68 ; Sal., p. 372), and then falls upon those 
who were left in the defile. After this victory Hamilcar, Hannibal, 
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and Narr’Havas remain in the field, and lay siege to Tunis, where 
Matho is stationed (Pol., p. 68 ; Sal., pp. 378, 382). By Hamilcar’s 
orders, the ten rebel hostages are crucified before the city. Mean- 
while M&tho falls upon the camp of Hannibal (in the novel, 
Hannon ; cf. infra), takes captive and puts to death Hannibal 
himself and thirty of the most prominent Carthaginians (Pol., 
p. 68; Sal., pp.383-86). Hamilcar, instead of pursuing the enemy, 
marches toward the mouth of the Macar (Pol., p. 68 ; Sal., p. 389). 
It is at this juncture, according to Polybius, that Hannon is sent 
back to join Hamilcar, and a kind of guerilla warfare ensues 
(Pol., pp. 69-70 ; cf. Sal., p. 390). Both armies, exhausted by the 
long campaign, agree to end the war by a final decisive battle, 
which results in the victory of the Carthaginians (Pol., p. 70; 
Sal., pp. 391-99). With regard to Matho’s death, Polybius says 
only : « cette guerre ne se termina que par Jes honteux supplices 
que la jeunesse de la ville fit souffrir 4 Mathos & & ses troupes le 
jour du triomphe » (p. 71 ; cf. Sal., Ch. XV). 

Having thus passed in review the principal events of the war, 
we have seen that Flaubert in fact follows quite faithfully his 
main source. It is toward the end of the account that the most 
important divergences occur. 


Let us now take up one by one the principal historical charac- 
ters that figure in Salammbo, in order to determine to what 
extent Flaubert altered and amplified them to suit his purposes. 
IT shall discuss first the rebel generals and then the Carthagin- 
ians. 

Matho and Spendius? are first mentioned by Polybius 
in connection with the uprising during Giscon’s embassy to the 
Mercenary camp (pp. 6-7). Spendius is a Campanian, « autrefois 
esclave chez les Romains, homme fort & hardi jusqu’d la témé- 
rité ; craignant que son maitre qui le cherchoit ne l’attrapat, 
& ne lui fit souffrir les supplices & la mort qu’il méritoit selon 
les loix Romaines, il dit & fit tout ce qu’il put pour empécher 
laccommodement. » The Spendius of Salammbé, cowardly but 


1, In Folard’s Polybius this name appears in the form « Mathos ». Cf. the 
Firmin Didot edition : Greek text : « MaOwe¢ »; Latin text : « Matho ». It 
is evident that Flaubert did not take all his proper names directly from 
Polybius, as the form of many of them is altered in Salammbé. In the letter 
to Froehner, he indicates the provenience of most of his Punic names : 
« presque tous mes noms puniques, défigurés, selon vous, étant pris dans 
Gesenius (Scripturae linguaeque pheniciae, etc.) ou dans Talbe (read Falbe), 
que j’ai consulté, je vous assure » (Corr., Vol. II, p. 350). 

SALAMMB6, II, 2 
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terrible, is the best-drawn character in the novel. In addition to 
developing the personality of Spendius, Flaubert gives a more 
detailed account of his earlier life (cf. Sal., pp. 81, 31, 89). Poly- 
bius continues : « Certain Mathos Afriquain s’étoit joint & lui, 
homme Jibre & la vérité, & qui avoit servi dans l’armée : mais 
comme il avoit été un des principaux auteurs des troubles passez, 
de crainte d’étre puni & de son crime & de celui ot il avoit engagé 
les autres, il étoit entré dans les vies de Spendius ». For his ficti- 
tious biography, cf. Sal., p. 32. 

It is not until after relating the battle of the Macar that Polybius 
mentions Autharite ? and the « deux mille Gaulois commandez 
par lui, les seuls qui étoient restez & ce Chef aprés la désertion de 
ceux qui s’étoient rangez sous les enseignes des Romains au camp 
d’Eryce. » Flaubert (Sal., p. 121) gives two thousand as the 
number of those who deserted at Eryx, and not as the number of 
those who remained faithful. 

Zarxas is not introduced until after the siege of Carthage 
(Pol., p. 67) : « ’élite des étrangers & des Afriquasns, enire lesquels 
owt Zarxas et le corps qu’il commandoit. » Flaubert has thus 
transformed Zarxas the African * into a Balearic slinger. 

Polybius first mentions Narr’ Havas®* in speaking of the 
latter’s alliance with Hamilcar 5 : « un certain Numide, homme des 
plus illustres de sa nation, & plein d’ardeur militaire, qui avoit 
hérité de son pére beaucoup d’inclination pour les Carthaginois ; 
mais qui leur étoit encore beaucoup plus attaché, depuis qu'il 
avoit connu le mérite d’Amilcar » (Pol., p. 51). According to 
Salammbé (p. 17), his father had sent him to live with the Barcas. 


1. On p. 8, we find that Spendius was captured by the Carthaginians 
« & la bataille des Hgineuses. » I have been unable to find any historical 
battle of this name or even any such locality. The battle must have taken 
place at least three years before the action of the novel, as we are told 
that Spendius « avait passé trois ans dans l’ergastule » (Sal., p. 89). Tho 
only hypothesis I have to offer is that « Hgineuses » is perhaps a confusion 
of Hguse +- Hgine (why A’gina ? perhaps because the father of Spendius 
was a Greek, — Sal., p. 31); the plural s might be due to the influence of 
the tles A’gates. 

2. In Folard’s Polybius, this name appears as « Autarite ». Cf. the Firmin 
Didot edition : Greek text : « Adtdpttog »; Latin text : « Autaritus ». 

8. The nationality of Zarxas is stated more clearly in the Greek text 
(I, 84, 3): « ZépCacg 6 AlBuc, » | 

4. In Folard’s Polybius, this name appears as « Naravase ». Cf. the Firmin 
Didot edition : Greek text : « Napava¢ »; Latin text : « Narava ». 

5. Cf. supra, p. 15, note I. 
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With regard to the earlier life of Hamilcar}, Polybius 
tells us (Vol. I, p. 226) that he was given command of the Punic 
fleet in the eighteenth year of the first Punic war?. This agrees 
in a general way with the « cing ans de batailles » mentioned in 
Salammbé (p. 141). Nothing in Polybius gives reason to believe 
that Hamilcar was absent from Carthage at the time of the Mer- 
cenaries’ revolt. On the contrary, he seems to imply that Hamilecar 
might have been sent as ambassador instead of Giscon (p. 6). 
Cf. also p. 20 : « Les Carthaginois se lassérent enfin de ce maladroit 
Officier (Hannon), & mirent Amilcar 4 sa place » (there is no 
indication of his opportune arrival). Consequently, the narrative 
of Polybius contains no parallel for the events related in Chap- 
ter VII of Salamm6é, nor is there any direct allusion to the polit- 
ical factions which play such an important part in this chapter. 
Not only does Hamilcar dominate the historical element of the 
novel, he is at the same time the father of Salammbé and thus 
intimately connected with the fictitious element. We can then 
easily understand the esthetic reasons which led Flaubert to 
bring out the figure of Hamilcar in greater relief by clearly indi- 
vidualizing him from among the rest of the Carthaginians. 

The identity of the general Hannon presents various com- 
plications. Hannon’s first appearance in the novel is at the time 
of his visit to the Mercenary camp at Sicca. Here already Flaubert 
makes an error with regard to his identity : « Les soldats recon- 
nurent dans cet homme... le sufiéte Hannon, celut qui avatt con- 
tribué par sa lenteur a favre perdre la bataille des iles Afgates ; et 
quant & sa victoire d’Hécatompyle sur les Libyens, » etc. (Sal., 
p. 44). Polybius here introduces him simply as « Hannon, qui 
commandoit pour les Carthaginois en Afrique » (p. 4). As regards 
Hannon’s victory at Hecatompylum, the statement of Flaubert 
seems to be correct (cf. Pol., p. 19 : « Les Carthaginois aiant choisi 
pour Chef Hannon, qui leur avoit déj& soumis cette partie de 
l Afrique qui est vers Hecatontapyle* », and p. 20 : « Hannon, 
accoutumé & faire la guerre & des Numides & & des Afriquains »). 
There is no indication, however, that this Hannon is identical 
with the Hannon who brought tardy succor to Hamilcar at the 


1. In Folard’s Polybius, the name is « Amilcar ». Cf. the Firmin Didot 
edition : Greek text: « ’AplAxag »; Latin text : « Amilcar ». 

2. 247 B. C. 

3. Cf. the Firmin Didot edition, I, 73, 1: Greek text : « ‘Exatovtamvudov 2; 
Latin text : « Hecatompylum ». | 
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Aigates Islands * (for the latter event, cf. Pol., Vol. I, pp. 233-34 ; 
— « bataille d’Eguse » = « bataille des iles Agates », Agusa 
being one of the Atgates Islands). In Salammbé, the identification 
of the two is complete (cf. also Sal., p. 153, where Hamilcar and 
Hannon incriminate one another with regard to the defeat at 
the Atgates Islands). It is not improbable that Flaubert deliber- 
ately fused these two bearers of the same name, in order to make 
the Hannon of his novel a more interesting figure. Polybius says 
nothing of Hannon’s malady, which in Salammbé becomes his 
most striking characteristic. His inability as a general is however 
a historical fact : « Amasser des munitions, c’étoit 1&4 tout son 
talent. A la téte d’une armée ce n’étoit rien » (Pol., p. 20). This 
agrees very well with Flaubert’s description of this « général 
commis », as Folard calls him in his Observations (p. 24). 

But there is another difficulty with regard to Hannon. In the 
latter part of the war and at the siege of Tunis, Flaubert’s Hannon 
replaces the historical general Hannibal. This substitution was 
made in order to spare the reader an unnecessary confusion 2, but 
as a matter of fact the Hannons of Polybius were sufficiently 
numerous to confuse Flaubert himself *. The historical Hannon 
was rehabilitated after the siege of Tunis (cf. Pol., p. 69). 


1. Meltzer, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 348, speaking of the battle of the Aigates 
Islands, says : « Der Anfiihrer Hanno ist mit keiner der andern Persdnlich- 
keiten dieses Namens zusammenzubringen, fiir seine Vergangenheit fehlen 
alle Anhaltspunkte ». M. Ferrére (loc. cit.) does not observe this inexactitude 
on the part of Flaubert. 

2. Cf. the letter to Sainte-Beuve (Corr., Vol. III, p. 346). 

3. Salammbé (p. 291) does not give the name of the Carthaginian general 
who was crucified during the Mercenary mutiny in Sardinia, but according 
to Polybius (pp. 52-53), this general was named Hannon (with regard to 
the Sardinian revolt, there seems to be a contradiction in the account 
given by Polybius; cf.,in Folard’s edition, the note to p. 53). Flaubert 
seoms to have really believed that this Hannon, crucified in Sardinia, was 
identical with the Hannon who had been defeated by Spendius at Utica 
(cf. the letter to Froehner, Corr., Vol. ITI, p. 352). He was, however, mistaken, 
and Froehner was correct in saying (Rev. contemp., 1862, VI, p. 857) that 
our Hannon was not crucified in the Mercenary war; at least he reappears 
several times before the end of the war (cf. Folard’s Polybius, p. 54, note, 
pp. 55, 64, 69 : « le général Hannon, qui avoit déja commandé dans cette 
guerre »). — M. de Tréviéres (cf. La Grande Revue, 25 avril 1912, p. 726) 
and M. Ferrére (loc. cié., p. 286), like Flaubert, seem to be of the opinion 
that it was the victor of Hecatompylum who was crucified in Sardinia. 
Cf. however Meltzer, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 380, who speaks of the Hannon 
sent to Sardinia and crucified there as « ein sonst nicht bekannter 
Hanno. » | 
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As for the other Carthaginian general, Giscon}, Polybius 
tells us that at the end of the first Punic war he was governor of 
the city of Lilybaeum (p. 1), that he had commanded the Merce- 
naries in Sicily, and that he had always had their interests at 
heart (p. 6). In a later passage of Salammbé (p. 269), Giscon says 
that he will soon be a hundred years old. According to the novel 
(p. 9), Giscon « était revenu avec la derniére cohorte sur la der- 
niére galére! »; Polybius does not say anything about Giscon’s 
return to Carthage. 

The only reference Polybius makes to the daughter of 
Hamilcar is in the passage where he speaks of her betrothal 
to Narr’Havas (p. 52). Her name is not given. 

During the account of the siege, the novel mentions several 
times the young Hannibal. Polybius, in his First Book, 
refers to him but once, and then only to name Hamilcar as his 
father (Vol. I, p. 250). We find, however, in the Third Book 
(Vol. IV, p. 13), that Hannibal was nine years old at the time of 
his famous oath, that is, when his father was preparing to invade 
Spain after the end of the African war ?. Flaubert tells us that 
Hannibal, at the time of the siege, « avait dix ans peut-étre » 
(Sal., p. 318) ; it is evident that his age should be less than nine 
years at this time. It is true that when Giddenem is sent to find 
a substitute for the young Hannibal, he is told to bring « un enfant 
male de huit a neuf ans » (Sal., p. 335), but this apparent contra- 
diction might be explained by the fact that Hannibal is of very 
small stature (cf. Sal., p. 318 : « pas plus haut qu’un glaive ro- 
main »). Hamilcar’s son, who is hardly necessary for the develop- 
ment of the plot, is doubtless introduced partly because of his 
intrinsic interest and partly in order to bring out certain traits 
of his father’s character. 
| Flaubert thus makes use of all the historical characters who 

are mentioned in these chapters of Polybius, except the general 
Hannibal, whom, as we have seen, he replaces by Hannon. It 
is quite natural that the novel, which has to amplify and individ- 
ualize its characters, should introduce them earlier than does 
the historical narrative, and that it should add many supplement- 
ary biographical as well as psychological details. 


1. In Folard’s Polybius, the name of Giscon appears in the form « Gescon » 
(« Técxwv » in the Greek text). 

2. M. Ferrére is not quite exact in saying (loc. cit., p. 281) : « Nous ne 
trouvons rien, dans Jes historiens anciens, sur l’enfance d@’Hannibal ». 
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Finally let us compare Salammbé and Polybius from the point 
of view of detail. On p. 6 of Salammbé, there is a brief résumé of 
the important events anterior to the action of the novel. This 
exact summary corresponds to Polybius, pp. 1-2. It is necessary 
to add only that, according to Giscon’s plan, the Mercenaries, as 
fast as they arrived at Carthage, should have been paid off imme- 
diately and sent away before the arrival of the others. For the 
« trois mille deux cents talents euboiques exigés par Lutatius », 
ef. Pol., Vol. I, pp. 248-49 : Lutatius has exacted only 2,200 talents, 
the remaining thousand being added by a Roman commission 
of ten persons which was sent to the scene of action « pour examiner 
les affaires de plus prés. » | 

The soldiers’ feast in the gardens of Hamilcar is not mentioned 
by Polybius, who merely states that after the return of the Mer- 
cenaries, « le désordre et la licence régnérent bientét par tout » 
(p. 2). The occasion of the feast is the anniversary of the battle 
of Eryx ; as a matter of fact, the Carthaginians never won any 
great victory at Eryx. Hamilcar, it is true, besieged the city for 
two years 1, but the siege came to an end « avant qu’un des deux 
peuples l’emportat sur l’autre » (Pol., Vol. I, pp. 231-32). 

According to Polybius, when the Mercenaries depart for Sicca, 
the Carthaginians not only permit, but require them to take with 
them their wives, their children and all their possessions (Pol., 
pp. 2-3). In this the Carthaginians act very unwisely — they 
should have kept as hostages the soldiers’ wives and personal 
effects (Pol., p. 5). In Chapter II of Salammbé no reference is 
made to this circumstance, but we shall find it later, among the 
reproaches which Hamilcar addresses to his fellow-citizens (p. 157) : 
« Ensuite vous les congédiez avec leurs femmes et avec leurs enfants, 
tous, sans garder un seul otage. » To judge by the statements of 
Polybius, the Mercenaries did not remove from Carthage all at 
the same time; there were some who arrived later from Sicily 
and went to join those of their companions who were already at 
Sicca (cf. p. 2 : « et d’attendre 1a qu’on efit disposé tout l’argent 
qu’on étoit convenu de leur donner, et que le reste de leurs gens 
les eussent joints », and p. 4 : « Quand ils furent tous rassemblez »). 
At Sicca, « Quelques-uns d’eux occupérent leur loisir & supputet 
argent qui restoit & leur paier... Tous se rappellant les promesses 
qu’on leur avoit faites dans les occasions périlleuses, fondoient 
la-dessus de grandes espérances » (Pol., pp. 3-4). Flaubert mentions 


1. 244-242 B. C. Cf. Meltzer, op. cit., Vol. Il, pp. 343-47. 
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later (Sal., p. 77) the exorbitant promises made by Hamilcar. 
Here he describes the soldiers « dessinant avec leurs doigts des 
chiffres sur le sable » and « arrangeant d’avance leur vie » (p. 42). 

We find in Salammbo (p. 47, apropos of Hannon's harangue to 
the Mercenaries at Sicca) the following statement : « les capitaines, 
pas plus que les soldats, n’entendaient le punique, bien que les 
Mercenaires se saluassent en cette langue. » Flaubert doubtless 
found this detail in Polybius, p. 55 : « Car la longueur de la guerre 
avoit rendu le Phénicien si commun, que les soldats pour l’ordi- 
naire, en se saluant, ne se servoient pas d’autre langue. » But their 
knowledge of the Phoenician was not limited to salutations, as 
Polybius goes on to say in the same passage, where he is speaking 
of a harangue delivered by Autharite : « Cet Autarite avoit dans 
ses conseils un trés-grand avantage : parce qu’aiant appris par 
un long commerce avec les soldats 4 parler Phénicien, la plipart 
de ces étrangers entendoient ses discours. » 

In the novel, it is at the time of Hannon’s visit to Sicca that 
Spendius begins to take a hand in fomenting sedition among the 
Mercenaries (p. 48), tho Polybius mentions as yet neither him 
nor Matho. According to Polybius, another cause of the soldiers’ 
discontent is that the Carthaginian ambassador is not one of 
their former generals, but rather « un homme qui ne s’étoit trouvé 
dans aucune des occasions ov ils s’étoient signalez » (p. 5). Polybius 
does not mention the massacre of the Balearic slingers (cf. Sal., 
pp. 50-51), nor does he say that Hannon brought money with him 
to pay the soldiers (cf. Sal., p. 52). 

The rebels advance upon Carthage « au nombre de plus de vingt 
mille », according to Polybius (p. 5). Salammbé does not give this 
figure, which is rather surprising, as Flaubert usually takes 
advantage of such opportunities for precision. They encamp, 
Polybius tells us, « & six vingts stades de la ville » (p. 5). Flaubert 
brings them much nearer to Carthage : « ils s’arrétérent aw milieu 
de U’isthme, sur le bord du lac! » (Sal., p. 66). For the demands 
which they make upon the Carthaginians, cf. the following parallel 
passages : 


Salammb6, pp. 75-76. Polybius, p. 6. 


« Mais il était juste, préten- « Dans cette confiance, quand 
daient les cavaliers, que la on leur eut accordé leur solde, 
République les indemnisdi de ils voulurent qu’on leur rem- 


1. Cf. map no. 2 in Meltzer (op. ctt., at the end of Volume It). This map 
indicates the ancient littoral of the Carthaginian region. 
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beurs chevaux ; Yun affirmait en 
avoir perdu trois & tel siége, un 
autre cinq dans telle marche, 
un autre quatorze dans les 
précipices. » 

« Puis ils demandérent qu’on 
leur paydt en argent (en piéces 
d’argent et non en monnaie de 
cuir) tout le blé qu’on leur 
devait, et au plus haut prix o& 
ul s’ était vendu pendant la guerre, 
si bien qu’ils exigeaient pour 
une mesure de farine quatre 
cents fois plus qu’ils n’avaient 
donné pour un sac de froment. » 


boursdt le prix des chevaux qut 
avoient été tuez; aprés cela 
quon leur pardt les vires, 
qu'on leur devoit depuis long- 
temps, sur le pied quails se 
vendotent pendant la guerre, quis 
étoit un prix exorbitant ; c’étoit 
tous les jours nouvelles exac- 
tions », etc. 


This passage illustrates very well Flaubert’s method, which 
consists in elaborating, by the addition of precise details of his 
own invention, the facts with which history furnished him. We 
shall have frequent examples of this procedure. 

Giscon comes to treat with the rebels. According to Polybius, 
Matho, as well as Spendius, is instrumental] in exciting the soldiers 
against Carthage. Matho (in the novel — pp. 79-80 — it is Spen- 
dius) takes aside the Libyans and tells them that, after the other 
nations have departed, it is upon them that the Carthaginians 
will wreak vengeance (Pol., p. 7). The soldiers complain because 
Giscon pays only their stipend and refuses to reimburse them 
for their horses (Pol., p. 7 ; Sal., p. 80). Cf. the following passages : 


Salammbé, pp. 82-83. 


«... Sils tentaient pour lui 
(Giscon) le moindre mot, ils 
étaient immédiatement lapidés, 
ou par derriére d’un coup de 
sabre on leur abattait la téte. 
L’amoncellement des sacs était 
plus rouge qu’un autel... Le 
mot frappe, différent dans 
chaque langue, était compris de 
tous. » 

« Ils devenarent terribles apres 


Polybius, p. 7. 


« ... si quelqu’autre se pré- 
sente pour leur donner conseil : 
avant que d’entendre si c’est 
pour ou contre Spendius, sur le 
champ ils V’accablent de prerres. 
Quantité d’officiers, & un grand 
nombre de particuliers per- 
dirent la vie dans ces cohues, oti 
uw n’y avoit que le mot frape. 


que toutes ces nations enten- 


dissent, parce qu’elles y fra- 
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le repas, quand ils avaient bu du poient sans cesse : mats sur 
on] » tout lorsque pleines de vin elles 
s’assembloient aprés le diner. » 


At this juncture, according to Polybius, the rebels place at 
their head Matho and Spendius (p. 7). In Salammbdé, it is not 
until later (after the theft of the Zaimph) that Matho is chosen 
to be « général en chef, schalischim des Barbares » (p. 115). The 
ambassadors are plundered and thrown into a « cachot » (Pol., 
p- 8), — according to Salammbo, into the « fosse aux immon- 
dices » (p. 84). The episode of the aqueduct (Sal., pp. 86-89) is 
naturally not to be found in Polybius ?. 

Polybius describes in detail the extremity to which the Cartha- 
ginians are reduced as aresult of the insurrection (pp. 18-19). 
They are hated by the neighboring peoples, who have had to 
suffer from their exactions, as the Carthaginians esteemed the 
governors of the region according to the quantity which they 
were able to extort (Pol., p. 19; Sal., p. 114). During the recent 
war, their exactions had been particularly onerous (Pol., p. 18; 
Sal., p. 114). Consequently these peoples made haste to join the 
rebels, and to aid them by sending men and provisions. Even 
the women contribute jewels and personal effects. Matho is thus 
enabled to pay the soldiers the arrears of their stipend (Pol., 
p. 19; Sal., p. 115). According to Polybius, Matho receives from 
the Africans seventy thousand men (p. 19). Flaubert does not 
give this figure, but he indicates the total force of the Barbarians 
as « quatre-vingt mille hommes, peut-étre » (p. 117). With the 
two thousand who had come from Sicca (cf. Pol., p. 5), the total 
should be at least ninety thousand rather than eighty thousand *. 

Hannon, setting out to relieve the siege of Utica, takes with 
him « at least a hundred » elephants — in Salammbé (p. 120), the 
number is more precise : « cent douze éléphants » — and all the 


1. With regard to the aqueduct, cf. Flaubert’s confession in his letter 
to Sainte-Beave (Corr., Vol. III, p. 346) : « Aveu! mon opinion secréte est 
qu'il n’y avait point d’aqueduc & Carthage, malgré les ruines actuelles de 
l’aqueduc. » Flaubert may have read in Dureau de la Malle (Recherches 
sur la topographie de Carthage, Paris, 1835, pp. 79-80) that the aqueduct 
was certainly posterior to the Punic epoch. 

2. Cf. Armandi (Histoire militaire des éléphants, Paris, 1843, p. 164) : 
the Mercenaries numbered « prés de 100,000 » men (Flaubert was acquainted 
with Armandi’s work, as he gives an exact reference to it.in the letter to 
Froehner ; Corr., Vol. III, p. 356). 
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engines of war (Pol., p. 20 ; Sal., p. 127). The stratagem of Spendius 
(Sal., p. 134) is not found in Polybius ?. 

Hamilcar assumes the command of the Punic forces. « Ils lui 
firent une armée composée de sotxante & dix Eéphans, de tout 
ce que l’on avoit amassé d’étrangers, des déserteurs des ennemis, 
de la cavalerie & de l’infanterie de la ville ; ce qui montoit environ 
a dix mille hommes» (Pol., pp. 20-21). In Salammbé these figures 
are more exact : seventy-two elephants (pp. 189, 204) and 1]I,- 
396 men (pp. 199-200). In the letter to Sainte-Beuve 2, Flaubert 
explains the latter « exact » figure : « Mais vous venez de le voir 
vous-méme, puisque j’ai dit le nombre d’hommes qu'il y avait 
dans les différents corps de l’armée punique. C’est le total de 
addition tout bonnement, et non un chiffre jeté au hasard pour 
produire un effet de précision. » But if we take the trouble to 
verify these figures, we shall see that Flaubert has made an error 
of 1000 in the addition (cf. Sal., pp. 190-91)%. Flaubert also men- 
tions (Sal., p. 191) three hundred deserters who came to Carthage, 
but he does not say that they were incorporated in the army. 

_ At the bridge across the Macar, according to Polybius (p. 21), 
the rebels had built acity *. Flaubert, perhaps considering it improb- 
able that a city should have been built in so short a time, replaces 
it by « quatre tours énormes garnies de catapultes » (Sal., p. 194). 
Hamilcar discloses to no one the plan which he is meditating 
(Pol., p. 21; Sal., p. 195). « Aiant pris garde que certains vents 
venant a s’élever, l’embouchure du Macar se couvre de sable, 
& qu’il s’y forme comme une espéce de bane, il dispose tout pour 
le départ de son armée » (Pol., p. 21); according to Salammbé 


1. In the letter to Sainte-Beuve (Corr., Vol. ITI, p. 339), Flaubert indi- 
cates the provenience of this episode : « Il m’a été fourni par Elien (Histoire . 
des Animauz) et par Polyen (Stratagémes) ». 

2. Oorr., Vol. III, p. 340. 

3. Cf. A. Coleman, in Mod. Lang. Notes, Vol. XXVIII (1912), p. 124. 
The figures (Sal., pp. 190-191) are as follows : 

4,096 hoplites 
2,000 young men with slings 
800 others armed with round bucklers 
1,900 guards of the Legion 
400 mounted archers 
1,200 Negroes 


10,396 men, instead of 11,396. 
4. Cf. the Firmin Didot edition (I, 75, 5): « méAtw én’ avtig (yepypas) 
pxodounxdtas »; Meltzer (p. 378) says that the rebels had built a « Kas- 
tel] », which seems more probable. 
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(p. 197), it is the west wind which produces this phenome- 
non }. 

Polybius does not give a very full account of the battle of the 
Macar. It is true that Folard in his Observations (pp. 37-43, and 
two diagrams), has worked out an elaborate reconstruction of 
the maneuvers ?, but Flaubert seems to have preferred for some 
reason to follow a different account *. I shall therefore not com- 


1. M. de Tréviéres (loc. cit., p. 747) points out that it must have been 
the east wind and not the west wind. 

2. That Flaubert did not follow Yolard’s interpretation is shown by the 
following divergencies : a) the novel does not mention the march in columns 
along the bank of the Macar, a maneuver which Folard describes at length 
(pp. 38-39 and diagram); b) Folard supposes M&atho in command of the 
reinforcements which arrive from Utica (p. 43); according to Salammbé, 
MA&tho does not reach the scene until the battle is over (p. 207; cf. p. 199: 
« Matho n’était pas la! »); c) according to Folard, the reinforcements from 
Utica form a second line behind the army of Spendius (p. 39 and diagram) ; 
in Salammbdé, the Mercenaries are drawn up in one long line (p. 200) ; d) in 
Salammbé, Hamilcar’s cavalry, in going to the rear, passes between the 
sections of the heavily-armed troops (p. 201), and not, as in Folard’s account 
(p. 40 and diagram), around the wings; according to Folard, moreover, 
the elephants do not go to the rear with the cavalry, but remain in the 
front rank. 

3. Armandi, Histotre militaire des éléphants (cf. supra, p. 25, note 2), 
pp. 166-167. Cf. the following parallel passages : 


Salammbdé6, pp. 197-98. 


« Dés que le soleil parut, on 
s’ébranla dans la plaine sur trois 
lignes : les Géphants d’abord, Vinfan- 
terie légére avec la cavalerie derriére 
elle, la phalange marchatt ensuite. » 


pp. 199-200. 


« L’armée carthaginoise, grosse de 
onze mille trois cent quatre-vingt-seize 
hommes, semblait & peine les con- 
tenir, car elle formait un carré long, 
étroit des flancs et resserré sur soi- 
méme. 

En les voyant si faibles, les Bar- 
bares furent pris d’une joie désor- 
donnée... Ils se développérent sur 
une grande ligne droite, qui débordait 
les ailes de Varmée punique, afin de 
Venvelopper complétement. » 


Armandi, p. 166. 


« Ce général (Hamilcar) avait 
formé sa petite armée sur trois 
lignes... Dans la premiére il avait 
mis ses éléphants; la seconde était 
composée des trowpes légéres et de 
la cavalerie; la phalange format la 
troisiéme. 2. 2. 2. 26 6 © «© 
Nous avons dit qu’ti n’avait en tout 
que 10,000 hommes; son front ne 
pouvait donc tre bien étendu. Les 
rebelles, les voyant ainsi venir & 
eux au milieu d’une plaine ouverte, 
congurent Vespoir de lenvelopper, 
car leur armée était plus que triple 
de la sienne. Ile se déployérent donc 
sur une seule ligne, qui débordast 
de beaucoup les flancs des Cartha- 
Ginois. 2 6 6 we ew ww we 
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pare in detail the version of Salammbé with that of Polybius. 
Flaubert makes only one statement which is coniradictory to the 
account given by Polybius, and this statement also fails to 
accord with his other source. This divergence is in regard to the 
_number of men who composed the army encamped near the bridge 
under the leadership of Spendius. The figure given by Polybius 
is « environ dix mille hommes » (Pol., p. 21). In Salammbé the 
army of Spendius numbers fifteen thousand men (pp. 194, 198). 
The army from Utica, on the other hand, numbers (as in the 
historical account, p. 22), fifteen thousand men, since Flaubert 
gives thirty thousand as the total force of the Mercenaries (p. 199) ®. 
Salammbé also introduces certain maneuvers which almost give 


p. 202. 


mais une armée dont le front était 
aussi éendu et qui s’avangait avec 
précipitation ne pouvait pas conser- 
ver ad’alignement : il y eut donc du 
flottement, il se forma des vides dans 
leurs phalanges . ..... =. 


« L’armée des Barbares n’avait 
pu mainienir son alignement. Sur 
sa longueur exorbitante, il s’état fait 
des ondulations, des vides; ils hale- 
taiont, essoufiiés d’avoir couru. » 


pp. 201-02. 


« Hamilcar avait ordonné & la [Hamilcar] ordonna a la phalange de 


phalange de rompre ses sections, aux 
éléphanis, aux trowpes légéres et a la 
cavalerie de passer par ces intervalles 
pour se porter vivement sur les ailes, 
et calculé si bien la distance des 
Barbares, que, au moment ot is 
arrivaient contre lui, l’armée car- 
thaginoise tout entidre faisait une 
grande ligne drovte. 

Au milieu, se hérissait la pha- 
lange... Deux cohortes d’éléphants la 
bordaient... Les Clinabares... » 


rompre par sections..., fit passer ses 
éléphants, ses troupes légéres et sa 
cavalerie par les intervalles des sec- 
tions, et leur ordonna de se porter 
sur les flance, & droite et & gauche. 
Enfin, lorsque ce passage eut été 
effectué, il rétablit sa phalange face 
en téte, et forma son nouvel ordre 
de bataille sur une seule ligne, dont 
Pinfanterie occwpait le centre, la 
cavalerie et les éléphanis les deux 
ailes. » 


1. M. de Tréviéres (loc. cit., p. 732) quotes froin Salammbé (p. 199) the 
following statement : « le sufféte n’eut pas le temps de ranger ses hommes 
en bataille », and says : « Cette assertion est en contradiction formelle avec 
Polybe qui déclare qu’aussit6ét aprés avoir débouché du Macar, Hamilcar 
s’avanca bien en ordre, son armée formée sur trois lignes, préte & combattre. » 
Flaubert’s statement is however not really in formal contradiction with 
Polybius, as we find on p. 198 of Salammbdé the three lines of Hamilcar’s 
army in march. 

2. Ci. Corr., Vol. III, p. 295 : « Je suis présentement accablé de fatigue, 
je porte sur les épaules deux armées entiéres : trente mille hommes d’un cété, 
onze mille de l’autre, sans compter les éléphants avec leurs éléphantarques, 
les goujats et les bagages. » 
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the victory to the Mercenaries (pp. 203-04), but the latter are finally 
crushed by the arrival of Hamilcar’s elephants (pp. 204-05). Six 
thousand rebels are killed and two thousand are taken captive 
(Pol., p. 22; Sal., p. 214). Those who escape take refuge either 
in Utica or in the camp by the bridge (Pol., p. 22) — according 
to the novel (p. 206), « Z'ous alors se précipitérent par les ailes et 
coururent vers Uiique +. » 

Polybius relates in detail the desertion of Narr’ Havas (pp. 51-52; 
ef. Sal., pp. 273-74). Hamilcar promises him his daughter in mar- 
riage (Pol., p. 52; Sal., p. 275) — « pourvd », according to Poly- 
bius, « qu’il demeur&t fidéle aux Carthaginois. » In the battle 
which follows, « Autarite et Spendius prirent la fuite » (Pol., 
p. 52) ; ef. Sal., p. 284 : « Zarxas & Autharite... avaient fui comme 
Vesclave. » 

In Salammbo, Spendius is the originator of the scheme intended 
to prevent the desertion of the soldiers who remain (p. 285). 
Letters are brought to the camp, purporting to come from the 
soldiers in Sardinia and recommending that Giscon and the other 
captives be strictly guarded, as a plot is being organized for their 
liberation (Pol., p. 54; Sal., p. 285). According to Salammbé, the 
plan does not at first meet with the expected success, but Polybius 
says nothing of this disappointment. He tells us that Spendius 
is still inveighing against the Carthaginians when there comes 
another messenger, ostensibly sent from Tunis and bearing a 
letter similar to the first (Pol., pp. 54-65). In Salammbé this second 
messenger arrives the following day (p. 286), and it is then that 
Spendius delivers his long harangue and that Matho proposes 
the murder of Giscon (pp. 286-7). According to Polybius, it is 
Autharite who makes this second discourse to the soldiers and 
who advocates the death of the Punic captives (p. 55): Thereupon 
the soldiers fall upon the prisoners, beginning with Giscon. The 
hands and ears of the poor wretches are cut off, their legs are 
broken, and they are thrown living into a trench (Pol., p. 55). 
In Salammbé, the details of the crime are somewhat different. 
The rebels have already broken the prisoners’ legs some time 
before (p. 268), they have already inflicted horrible tortures 
upon them, merely by way of vengeance (pp. 282-83), and now 
all they do is to kill them, ending with Giscon (p. 287). Polybius 


1. In the novel, M&atho, who arrives too late to take part in the battle, 
points out to Spendius the rebels’ strategic error : « L’armée d’Utique, 
au lieu de courir vers le pont, aurait di prendre Hamilcar par derriére » 
(Sai., p. 210). We find this same criticism in Folard’s Observations (p. 43). 
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does not state that they hurled Giscon’s head into the Punic 
camp (cf. Sal., p. 288). « Ceux de Giscon... étoient au nombre 
d’environ sept cens » (Pol., p. 55) ; Flaubert does not here mention 
this number, but in a preceding passage (p. 226), he has said 
that there were three hundred of them. When the Carthaginians 
ask for the corpses of the victims, they receive the reply that all 
overtures on their part will be henceforth refused and that every 
ambassador will suffer the fate of Giscon (Pol., pp. 55-56): « que 
tout allié des Carthaginois leur serott renvoré les mains cowpées » ; 
cf. Sal., p. 288 : « que Von renverrait les parlementaires avec les 
mains cowpées. » 

A fleet from Emporia (in Salammbé, from « la Bysacéne »), 
‘laden with provisions and military stores, is shipwrecked on its 
way to Carthage (Pol., p. 65; Sal., p. 291). Utica and Hippo- 
Zarytus finally forsake the Punic cause. « Ils (les habitants de 
ces deux villes) tuérent et précipitérent du haut de leurs murailles 
environ cing cens hommes qu’on avoit envoiez & leur secours, 
ils firent le méme traitement au Chef, livrérent leur ville aux 
Afriquains » (Pol., p. 65). These indications do not make it clear 
whether the crime was committed at one of the two cities or whether 
it was committed at both. Flaubert solves the difficulty in the 
following way. He does not speak (as does Polybius) of five hundred 
men, but says that Hannon had persuaded the judges of Hippo- 
Zarytus to receive into their city three hundred soldiers (Sal., 
p. 290). These three hundred soldiers are then hurled from the 
ramparts by the citizens of Hippo-Zarytus (Sal., p. 291). But 
there are also some Punic soldvers murdered at Utica (Sal., pp. 291- 
92). It is probable that Flaubert, considering the statement of 
Polybius too indefinite, substituted three hundred for the histor- 
ical five hundred, with the idea that there were also some soldiers 
killed at Utica ; the latter together with the three hundred at Hippo- 
Zaryius might then be equivalent to the five hundred of Polybius. 
Cf. the following passages : 


Salammb6, p. 292. Polybius, p. 65. 


« dés lors les deux villes ty- « [les habitants des deux 
riennes montrérent & leurs nou-__villes] non seulement... se jet- 
veaux amis un opiniatre dé- térent dans le parti des Afri- 
vouement, et a leurs anciens quains, mais encore congirent 
alliés une haine inconcevable. » . pour ceux-ci autant d’amitié 

& de confiance, que de haine 
& d’aversion pour les autres. » 
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Hiéron, governor of Syracuse, acting in his own interest, renders 
assistance to the Carthaginians (Pol., p. 66). In Salammbé, this 
circumstance is not mentioned until later (p. 356 : Hiéron « se 
déclara leur.ami en leur envoyant douze cents booufs avec cin- 
quante-trois mille nebels de pur froment »). The Romans mean- 
while remain faithful to the treaty which they had made with 
the Carthaginians. After certain minor disagreements, the Romans 
surrender all who remained of the captives taken during the war 
in Sicily (Pol., p. 66; Sal., p. 356). Cf. the following parallel 


passages : 


Salammbé, p. 356. Polybius, p. 66. 


« Elle (Rome) dédazgna les « Quoique les érangers révoliez 
ouvertures des Mercenaires dans dans la Sardaigne les appel- 
la Sardaigne, et elle ne voulut assent dans cette Isle, tls n’en 
point reconnaitre comme sujeis voulurent rien faire; & ils 
les habitants d’Utique. » demeurérent fidéles au traité, 

qusqu’a refuser ceux d’Utique 
pour sujets, quoiqu’ils vinssent 
d’eux-mémes se soumettre a 
leur domination. » 


But here there is a serious difficulty. In Salammbé, this account 
of Rome’s fidelity comes much later, after the end of the siege. 
For the period with which we are immediately concerned, the 
attitude of Rome is represented as quite different (Sal., p. 291). 
The latter indications are rather complicated, and in order to 
explain them, it is convenient to divide the passage into two 
parts : : 

a) « Le peuple romain menaga la République d’hostilités immé- 
diates, si elle ne donnait douze cents talents avec Vile de Sardaigne 
tout entiére » (Sal., p. 291). This statement is here entirely out of 
place, as these demands are not made by the Romans until after 
the end of the Mercenary war (cf. Pol., pp. 71-72). Flaubert doubtless 
confused this later statement of Polybius with the other reference 
to Sardinia (Pol., p. 66, cf. swpra) }. 

b) The passage continues : « Il avait accepté l’alliance des Bar- 


1. It might be interesting to note that Michelet (Hist. rom., Book II, 
Ch. 4) mentions the Romans’ demand for 1200 Euboan talents, imme- 
diately after relating the Sardinian uprising and Hannon’s crucifixion. 
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bares, et il leur expédia des bateaux plats chargés de farine et de 
viandes séches. Les Carthaginois les poursuivirent, capturérent 
cing cenis hommes » (Sal., p. 291). These are the « certain minor 
disagreements » between Rome and Carthage mentioned by 
Polybius (p. 66, cf. supra), and these five hundred men are iden- 
tical with the « équipages des vaisseaux latins pris avant la défec- 
tion des villes tyriennes », who are surrendered to the Quirites 
(Sal., p. 356). But, according to Polybius, these difficulties with 
the Romans had all been settled by the time of the siege of Car- 
thage (Pol., p. 66). Polybius does not mention Narr’Havas’ visit 
to Carthage during the siege (cf. Sal., pp. 355-56). 

The Barbarians assemble an army of fifty thousand men (Pol., 
p. 67). According to Salammbé (p. 357), « leur armée était de qua- 
rante mille hommes environ »; Flaubert must have confused this 
figure with the « plus de quarante mille hommes » who suffer death 
in the Defile of the Ax (Pol., p. 68). This place Polybius describes 
(p. 68) as « un lieu qu’on appelle la Hache 4, parce que par sa figure 


1. C£. the text of the Firmin Didot edition (I, 85, 7): « mepl tov zénov 
tov TIplova xaAobpevov: ov supGalver, Ota thy dpotdtynta TOD et paro> 
T™p0g tO vov elonuevov Spyavov, tavtTHS Tetevxevat TH¢ MPOonyoplac. » 
The word « tolwv » means not « ax », but « saw », and except Folard’s 
version, I know no version of Polybius which calls this place the Az, tho 
the mistranslation is to be found elsewhere (as for example in the last 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, s. v. « Carthage »). D’Avezac in his 
Afrique (Paris, 1844 — a work consulted by Flaubert), p. 199, properly 
refers to the place as « Prion, scie ». Tissot (Géographie comparée de la pro- 
vince romaine d@’ Afrique, Paris, 1884, Vol. I, pp. 545 ff.) thinks that he has 
identified this locality, which, according to his conjecture, was called the 
Saw « & cause des arétes dentelées qui le dominent de toutes parts. » In a 
note to p. 547, Tissot says : « Le défilé de la Scie n’est guére connu que sous 
le nom de « défilé de la Hache ». C’est une expression pour ainsi dire consacrée 
et qui se trouve déja dans les commentaires du Chevalier Folard. Mais 
pour dater de loin, l’erreur n’en est pas moins certaine. » — M. de Tréviéres 
(loc. ctt., pp. 734 ff.) does not think that the Défilé de la Hache could have 
been the modern Khanguet, as the latter is only 24 kilometers from Tunis, 
where Matho’s army was located : « un bon coureur, partant (du Khanguet) 
le matin, efit fait la route & pied en trois heures. Et le soir méme, M&atho 
pouvait tomber sur Hamilcar. » M. de Tréviéres forgets that Flaubert 
states expressly that it was impossible for the Mercenaries to get out of 
the defile — otherwise they would have done so. He says moreover that 
the physical aspect of the Khanguet does not answer to Polybius’ name 
of Saw. The place suggested by M. de Tréviéres (not far from Kairouan) 
is evidently from its description the one already suggested by Tissot, but 
it seems to be an original discovery on the part of M. de Tréviéres. The 
latter critic thinks that Flaubert greatly sinned « d’avoir sciemment produit 
une confusion de lieu, dans le seul but, sans doute, de parer la « facade » 
-en situant un épisode dans un endroit connu ». — It might be permissible 
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il ressemble assez & cet instrument » (Pol., p. 68) ; cf. Sal., p. 358: 
« une plaine ayant la forme d’un fer de hache et environnée de 
hautes falaises. » The ruse in Salammbo (p. 358) by which Hamilcar 
succeeds in entrapping the enemy is not related in detail by 
Polybius, but it is quite similar to the maneuvers which Folard 
describes in his Observations (pp. 104-05). The Mercenaries await 
in vain the expected aid from Tunis (Pol., p. 67; Sal., pp. 361, 
365). They begin to threaten their chiefs (Pol., p. 67 ; Sal., p. 362). 
The novel tells us that they are unable to discover any exit from 
the valley, and that they do not even know where to find Hamilcar 
(Sal., p. 367). In Polybius, on the other hand, there is no indication 
that they are entirely shut off from means of communication with 
the Carthaginians : « ils m’osoient ni donner bataille, parce qu’ils 
voioient leur défaite assfirée, & la punition dont elle ne manqueroit 
pas d’étre suivie ; ni parler de composition, & cause des crimes 
qu’ils avoient & se reprocher » (p. 67). In Salammbé, moreover, 
the anthropophagy is much more general than in the history. 
According to the latter, the Mercenaries eat only their prisoners 
and slaves (p. 67) and of the fifty thousand (cf. swpra), there 
still remain forty thousand to be crushed by Hamilcar’s army 
(p. 68). Of Flaubert’s forty thousand, on the other hand, twenty 
thousand (« la moitié de l’armée ») are already dead by the nine- 
teenth day of their imprisonment (Sal., p. 368). 

Finally, « Autarite, Zarxas & Spendius prirent le parti d’aller 
se rendre aux ennemis, & de traiter de paix avec Amilcar » (Pol., 
p. 67). Polybius does not name the other seven ambassadors : 
« les autres Chefs les plus distinguez » (p. 68). According to Poly- 
bius, they send a herald for the safe-conduct (p. 67) ; in the novel, 
as this would be impossible (cf. swpra), Hamilcar’s -safe-conduct 
falls down to them from the top of the cliff (p. 369). The ambas- 
sadors are chosen by Hamilcar as hostages. The rest of the rebels, 
suspecting some treason, rush to arms. Hamilcar then surrounds 
them, in the same spot, with his elephants and with his whole 
army, so that not one escapes (Pol., p. 68). Flaubert’s account 
is somewhat different. According to the novel, Hamilcar does 
not crush those of the Mercenaries who remain in the defile. There 
are indeed some who make their escape, and who are killed soon 
after (pp. 373-78). But many, being too exhausted to climb out 


to mention here one or two inexactitudes in M. de Tréviéres’ article. He 
speaks of the Mercenary forces numbering at this time 400,000. Flaubert 
says 40,000 and Polybius only 50,000. Moreover Flaubert made his visit 
to Carthage not in 1859, but in 1858 (cf. M. de Trévidéres, p. 748). 
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of the valley, remain there to die of starvation and as a prey to 
wild beasts (pp. 373, 399-401) 3. 

About this time, according to Salammbé, Narr’Havas again 
visits Carthage (pp. 378-381), a circumstance which is not men- 
tioned by Polybius. The Carthaginians lay siege to Tunis. « Hamil- 
car établit son camp sur le cété méridional; Narr’Havas, & sa 
droite, occupait la plaine de Rhadés, Hannon le bord du lac » 
(Sal., pp. 382-83). This agrees with the historical account, except 
that Polybius does not mention Narr’Havas, and that Flaubert’s 
Hannon replaces the historical general Hannibal, whom we have 
already met (cf. supra). 

Polybius tells us that the rebels, after torturing Hannibal, 
attach him to the cross which had served for the execution of 
Spendius. At the same time, they cut the throats of. his thirty 
fellow-citizens (Pol., p. 68). In Salammbé, the thirty, as well 
as their general, are crucified. Also, it is not upon the cross of 
Spendius that Hannon suffers death ; on the contrary, the cruci- 
fixion takes place « on the other side of the city » (Sal., p. 386). 
Polybius speaks neither of the burning of Tunis nor of M&tho’s 
raid upon the Numidians (cf. Sal., p. 388). 

Polybius does not describe the final battle in detail : « Il resta 
sur le champ de bataille grand nombre d’Afriquains 2, une partie 
se sauva dans je ne scai quelle ville, qui se rendit peu de tems 
aprés, Mathos fut fait prisonnier » (Pol., p. 70). It will be remem- 
bered that, in Salammbé, Matho alone of the rebels does not meet 
death upon the field of battle (pp. 398-99). 


To sum up the results of this minute comparison, it is evident 
that the author of Salammbé follows quite faithfully the account 
of the Mercenary war given by Polybius. Moreover he makes 
use of his source not only for the general outline of the historical 
events, but even for many minor details. In fact we may say 
that of the positive statements, however insignificant, which 
Polybius gives in these chapters, there are very few which are 
not to be found in Salammbé. 

Tho the novel constantly elaborates and amplifies the histori- 
cal narrative, the points of positive divergence are comparatively 


1. Flaubert’s account resembles more closely the statement of Cornelius 
Nepos in his Life of Hamiicar : « sed etiam eo compulit, ut locorum angustiis 
clausi, plus fame, quam ferro, interirent. » I have found however no indication 
that Flaubert made use of the Latin historian. 

2. Polybius constantly uses the term « Africans » (ot Alfves) to desig- 
nate the Mercenaries in general. 
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rare. We must not consider as real divergences such cases as the 
substitution of an exact figure for a round number; Flaubert 
often felt the need of rendering more precise certain statements 
of Polybius, and this general tendency toward apparently greater 
precision is, as we have seen, one of the most striking character- 
istics of Salammbé as compared with the narrative of Polybius. 

Among the real points of divergence, there are a few minor 
deviations which can hardly be explained except by an insuffi- 
ciently attentive reading of Polybius on the part of the author }. 
In at least one case (Hannon-Hannibal), Flaubert’s departure 
from the historical source is due to a desire for simplification. 
But I believe that in a majority of the cases Flaubert deliberately 
altered the historical data to suit the exigencies of his novel. 
So, for example, he may have left Hamilcar in Carthage during 
the siege of the city because it was psychologically necessary 
that the father of Hannibal be present at the sacrifice to Moloch. 
We have seen that a similar explanation may be offered for the 
siege of the Punic camp, which serves as a background for the 
love-scene in M&tho’s tent. Finally, there are certain divergences 
which directly contribute to the artistic effect. For example, in 
relating the rebels’ fate in the Defile of the Ax, Flaubert so alters 
the circumstances as to make the narrative more vivid in its 
horror and thus, from a certain point of view, more artistic. Or 
compare the Mercenaries’ final battle in Polybius with the cor- 
responding passage of the novel, where Matho, seeing the last of 
his comrades fall at his side, rushes in among the hostile lances : 
is not the latter an infinitely more epic situation ? In other words, 
when we compare Salammbé with the History of Polybius, we 
must remember that the novel is not merely an archeological 
tour de force ; it is primarily a work of art. 


1. It is of course possible that certain divergences may be due to the in- 
fluence of other sources which I have not investigated. 


SALAMMBO AND THE BIBLE 


BY 


A. CoLEMAN. 


There is no lack of evidence that Flaubert made use of the 
Bible in Cahen’s translation ! in his search of material for Salammbé. 
« Je laboure la Bible de Cahen », he writes in 1857 (Corr. m, 
p. 127 *) ; a few pages further on we find : « Je viens d’avaler en 
quinze jours les dix-huit tomes de la Bible de Cahen avec les notes 
et en prenant des notes » (p. 136) ; and again : « Je viens de lire 
d’un bout & l’autre le livre de Cahen » (p. 153). Mr. Abrami, in 
his notes on the novel, quotes from Flaubert’s papers the sentence : 
« Ce qui me manquait de précis sur Carthage, je l’ai pris dans la 
Bible (traduction de Cahen) » (p. 446). More specific are the 
author’s statements in the long letters that contain his replies 
to the criticisms of Sainte-Beuve and Froehner. The latter was 
first published in la Revue Contemporaine, and both are to be 
found in Volume III of the Correspondance. The passages of 
interest will be cited in the proper connection. 

It is my purpose to set down here in parallel columns passages 
of Salammb6é and their more or less manifest sources. It will be 
noted that in most instances Flaubert drew rather on the copious 
and curious notes in Cahen than on the text itself ; that, further, 
in certain cases where Flaubert utilized other sources which lhe 
may have consulted at first hand, they are authorities to whom 
Cahen himself refers. As early as 1850-1851, at the time of his 
first visit to the Orient, with Du Camp, he had remarked the great 
similarity between many of the existing institutions and 
customs and those of the far distant past, and he justified himself 
thus for using the Hebrews of biblical days as guides in describing 
the Carthaginians of 241 B.C. : « Je n’accepte pas non plus le mot 
de chinoiserie appliqué & la chambre de Salammbé... parce que 


1. La Bible. Traduotion nouvelle avec Vhébreu en regard. Paris, 1933-1881. 
18 volumes. 
2. All references are to the Conard edition, Paris, 1910. 
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je n’ai pas mis 14 un seul détail qui ne soit pas dans la Bible ou 
que l’on ne rencontre encore en Orient. Vous me répétez que la 
Bible n’est pas un guide pour Carthage..., mais les Hébreux 
étaient plus prés des Carthaginois que les Chinois, convenez-en ! 
D’ailleurs il y a des choses de climat qui sont éternelles » (to 
Sainte-Beuve ; Corr. III, p. 337). In fact it is largely for details 
of dress, for the use of perfumes, for light on religious and mourn- 
ing usages, for the splendor of ornament among Orientals, that 
he drew upon the sacred books of the Jews, and his own travels 
in the tropical Orient had confirmed his belief in the abiding 
character of such institutions1. The comparisons which follow 
will show more clearly how he used his sources. 


FEMALE DRESS 


1) Sa chevelure, poudrée d’un Ta téte sur toi comme le 


sable violet, et réunie en forme 
de tour selon la mode des vierges 
chananéennes, la faisait pa- 
raitre plus grande. Salammbé, 
p. 14. 

Another evident source for 
a part of this is in a memoir of 
the abbé Mignot : L’arrange- 
ment des cheveux distinguait 
en Afrique les femmes des filles ; 
celles-ct portaient leurs cheveux 
élevés sur le sommet de la téte 
ot. ils formaient une espece de 
tour. Mignot, op.cit., XL, p. 150. 

The details of color and size 


(mont) Carmel et la chevelure 
de ta téte comme la pourpre. 
Cantique des Cant., VII, 6. 
Note : Ceci peut s’entendre 
des cheveux que |’on teignait 
quelquefois en violet foncé. Les 
Agathyrses selon Pline... por- 
taient des cheveux couleur 
d’hyacinthe... ; Pindare loue la 
chevelure d’Evander, laquelle 
était de couleur violette. Dom 
Calmet pense que 1’époux com- 
pare les rubans... et les autres 
ornements de l’épouse au mont 
Carmel... Tout cet étalage d’a- 


1. Furthermore Flaubert was following in this respect the learned Abbé 
Mignot, whose Mémoires sur les Phéniciens fill so large a part of the Histoire 
de V Académie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres in the last quarter of the 
eighteenth century, and who drew extensively upon the Old Testament 
for information about the Phoenicians. 
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come from Cahen ; the distin- 
guishing effect of the coiffure 
from Mignot. 

2) Des tresses de perles atta- 
chées & ses tempes descendaient 
jusqu’aux coins de sa bouche. 
Salammb6é, p. 14. 

Cf. also Mignot : Les fommes 
Phéniciennes... ajoutaient 4 cet 
ornement (2. e., nose ring) un 
tour de perles qui accompa- 
gnaient leurs joues et qui s’at- 
tachant au-dessous, des oreilles 
passart sous le menton : ce tour 
est désigné dans le Cantique 
des Cantiques, lorsqu’il est dit 
& l’épouse : que vos joues sont 
belles, avec leurs ornements. 
Loc. ctt., p. 152. 


justements la faisait paraitre 
plus grande et plus majestueuse. 
Cahen, XVI, p. 34. 

Tes joues sont belles dans 
les collters (de perles). Cant. 
des Cant., I, 10; Cahen, XVI, 
p. 5.8. Munk (Palestine, Paris, 
1845, referred to by Cahen, 
XII, Introduction, p. 30 and 
passim) comments on this verse: 
Quelquefois on remarquait aussi 
autour des joues une chaine 
d’or qui se ratiachait a la cotf- 
fure (p. 370). 


Here again Flaubert fused his sources : the pearls come from 
the Bible or Mignot ; the point to which they were attached from 
Munk ; the detail of their length is his own. 


3) Il y avait sur sa poitrine 
un assemblage de pierres lumi- 
neuses, imitant par leur bigar- 
rure les écailles d’une muréne. 
Salammbé, p. 14. 

Cf. Mignot : Elles portaient 
aussi des colliers... La variété 
des couleurs a fait nommer par 
les Latins ces colliers mure- 


nule ; or, ’argent et les perles’ 


ou pierreries y étaient telle- 
ment entremélés, qu’ils repré- 
sentaient la peau d’une mu- 
réne, espéce de poisson. Loc. 
cit., p. 152. 


Note to verse quoted above : 
Le nom Jatin muraenula, par 


‘lequel la Vulgate a rendu ce mot 


(Hebrew word rendered colliers 


above), signifie une chaine, ou — 


collier d’or marqueté de clous... 
On appelle cette espéce d’orne- 
ment muraenula, parce qu'il a 
quelque ressemblance avec la 
muréne.ou lamproie dont la 
peau est couverte... de petites 
taches blanches (D. Calmet). 
Cahen, XVI, p. 5. 


It is difficult to say which of these possible sources is the real 


one. 
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Flaubert’s ornament is of his own invention, except for the 
picturesque detail of its resemblance to a parti-colored fish. 


4) Elle portait entre les che- 
villes une chainette d’or pour 
régler sa marche... Dans les 
intervalles de la musique on 
entendait le petit bruit de la 
chainetie d’or. Salammbd6, p. 14. 

Bile s’apergut que sa chai- 
nette était brisée. On accou- 
tumait les vierges dans les 
grandes familles 4 respecter ces 
entraves comme wne chose pres- 
que religreuse... Ibid., p. 266; 
ef. p. 275. 

Cf. Mignot On mettait 
aussi de ces cercles aux jambes 
vers la cheville du pied : le 
terme hébreu... hatzadoth, ve- 
nant du verbe... marcher en 
Jarsant du bruit, semble indi- 
quer qu’a ces cercles des jambes 
il y avait plusieurs anneaux, 
qui... faisaient un bruit sem- 
blable & celui de plusieurs gre- 
lots. Loc. ctt., p. 153. 


Que tes pas sont beaux dans 
les chaussures, fille de prince ; 
les contours de tes jambes (sont) 
comme des colonnes, ouvrage 
des mains d’un artiste habile. 
Cant. des Cant., VII, 2. 

Note : Septante : « Les me- 
sures de tes jambes sont sem- 
blables & de petits colliers... » 
Peut-étre qu’il s’agit de chaf- 
nettes attachées & lune et a 
V’autre jambe pour prévenir les 
accidents qui peuvent arriver 
aux jeunes filles en faisant de 
trop grandes enjambées. Cette 
sorte d’entraves avait pour but 
de conserver les signes de la vtr- 
ginwté... Cahen, XVI, p. 33. 

It is to the above passage 
that Flaubert refers, Corr., ITI, 
p- 356. This page-reference is 
not the same as the one given 
above; he may have used a 
different edition of Cahen. 
There are, however, other men- 
tions of this chainette in the 
Bible : Elles s’avancent 4 petits 
pas et bruissent avec leurs pieds. 
Isate, III, 16. Cf. the note to | 
verse 20 : Des chainettes atta- 
chées aux pieds pour que les 
pas soient égaux. Cahen, IX, 
p. 13. 


This passage of Mignot, however, is more probably the source 
for Taanach’s ankle ornaments, Salammbé6, p. 57: Ses chevilles, 
ou s’entre-choquaient deux cercles d’étain. 

All the essentials of the passages cited from Salammbé are in 
the quotations from Cahen. Only one is to be found in Mignot. 
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Hence it is fair to conclude that the former is the actual source 
of the chainetie. Flaubert’s symbolic use of it is, of course, his 
own addition to the raw material. 


5) Ds [ses cheveux] étaient 
couverts de poudre d’or crépus 
sur le front. Salammb6é, p. 249. 

Sa chevelure était crépée, de 
fagon & simuler un nuage 
(p. 164). 

Cf. Hanno’s headdress : Des 
paillettes d’or étincelaient dans 
les cheveux crépus (p. 44). Mais 
la poudre d’or de ses cheveux 
lui était tombée sur les épaules 
ot elle faisait deux plaques 
brillantes, et ils paraissaient... 
fins et crépus comme de la laine 
(p. 152). 


6) Il [Matho] se perdait par 
la pensée dans leur [les seins 
de §.] étroit intervalle, ot des- 
cendait un fil tenant une plaque 
d’émeraudes, que l’on aper- 
cevait plus bas sous la gaze 
violette (p. 259). 


Sa téte est comme Vor pur; 
les boucles (de ses cheveux) 
pendantes, noires comme le 
corbeau. Cant. des Cant., V, 11. 

Note : On peut croire aussi 
que la chevelure de |’époux 
était réellement dorée, non par 
sa couleur naturelle mais par 
la poudre d’or dont on la char- 
geait. Joséphe nous dit expres- 
sément que les gardes de Salo- 
mon portaient de grands che- 
veux qu’ils chargeatent de li- 
maille dor 4... Du temps d’Ho- 
mére les hommes entrelacgaient 
Jeurs cheveux avec des fils 
d’or. Cahen, XVI, p. 27. 

Ul y aura..., au lieu de cotf/ure 
travaillée aw fer, une calvitie. 
Isate, IIT, 24, Cahen, IV, p. 14. 

This is doubtless the source 
of Flaubert’s cheveux crépus. 

Mon bien aimé est pour moi 
un sachet de myrrhe suspendu 
entre mes seins. Cant. des Cant., 
I, 13. Cahen, XVI, p. 6. Note : 
Les petites boites renfermant 
des odeurs font partie de |’orne- 
ment des femmes orientales ; 
elles les pendent au cou et sur 
les seins. Ce sont des olfacto- 
rtola, ainsi que s’exprime la 
Vulgate. Il y en a qui sont en 
or; souvent ils sont ornés de 
diamants. [bid., p. 42. Cf. Munk, 
op. cit., p. 369 : Enfin des flacons 


1. Same detail in Mignot, loc. cit., 
p. 150. 
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7) L’antimoine de ses pau- 
piéres [faisait paraitre] ses yeux 
plus longs (p. 164). 


8) Le corps saturé de par- 
fums (p. 61). 

Leurs corps, tout gras d’on- 
guents, exhalaient une odeur 
d’épices et de _ cassolettes 
éteintes (p. 94). Il ouvrait les 
narines pour mieux humer le 
parfum s’exhalant de sa per- 
sonne. Elle sentait le miel, le 
poivre, l’encens, les roses... 
(p. 260). On petit lit d’ivoire... 
et dans les quatre coins... 
quatre longues cassolettes rem- 
plies de nard, d’encens, de 
cinnamome et de myrrhe (p. 56). 

Abbé Mignot (op. citt., XL, 
p. 134) also notes this habit of 
perfumes about the bed with 
a reference to Proverbs, VII, 
17, but writes cinname, a less 
sonorous word than the one 
used in Cahen’s translation ; 
as was to be expected, Flaubert 
chose the latter. 


d’essence qui se cachatent dans 
le sein ou descendaient jusqu’é 
la ceinture. 

Teins-toi les yeux d’anti- 
moine. Jérémie, IV, 30. Note : 
En mettant le fard dans les 
yeux on semble les agrandir}. 
Cahen, X, p. 16. 

A propos des parfums de 
Salammbé, vous m/’attribuez 
plus d’imagination quejen’en ai. 
Sentez donc, humez donc dans 
la Bible Judith et Esther! On 
les pénetrait, on les empoi- 
sonnait de parfums, littérale- 
ment. To Sainte-Beuve, Corr., 
HI, p. 341. 

Cette jeune fille plut 4 ses 
yeux et il fit donner vite ses 
parfumeries... Esther, I, 9. Et 
quand le tour de chaque jeune 
fille arrivait pour venir chez le 
roi... (aprés qu’on lui eut 
accordé, selon l’usage des fem- 
mes, douze mois, car ainsi 
étaient employés les jours de 
leur préparation, six mois avec 
le baume et les parfumeries 
[& usage] des femmes)... [bid., 
12. Cahen, XVI, pp. 143, 144. 

Exuit se vestimentis vidui- 
tatis sux. Et lavit corpus suum 
et unxitse myrtooptimo. Judith, 
X, 3. Unxit faciem suam un- 
guento. Ibid., XVI, 10. Vulgate, 
pp. 293, 296. 

These are the passages of 
Esther and Judith that Flaubert 
probably had in mind. How- 
ever, in Psalms (XLV, 9), Prov- 


1. Same detail in Mignot, tl. co, 
p. 149. 
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9) La vieille lui langa par 
derriére une malédiction. Sa- 
lammbé lapergut, et elle pressa 
Vamulette quelle portait sur son 
coeur (p. 255). 


10) Elle avait pour pendanis 
d’oreilles deux petits balances 
de saphir supportant une perle 
creuse, pleine d’un parfum l- 
quide. Par les trous de la perle, 
de moment en moment; une 
gouttelette qui tombait mouil- 
lait son épaule nue (p. 259). 


erbs (VII, 17), Cahen, XIII, 
p. 100, XIV, p. 34, and Solo- 
mon’s Song (id., XVI, pp. 15, 
19, 21, 22), much the same 
perfumes are named as in the 
last quotation from Salammbd. 
When he spoke of Salammbé 
as having le corps saturé de 
parfums, Flaubert must have 
been thinking of Esther and 
her months of preparation for 
the king’s bed. 

En ce jour-lé le Seigneur 
dtera le luxe des brodequins... 
et les talismans. Jsaie, LIT, 
18-20. 

Note : Ce sont des amuleties 
contre les enchantemenis portés 
sur le ceur. Cahen, IX, p. 13. 

En ce jour-la le Seigneur 
étera... les boucles d’oreilles. 
Isate, Ill, 19. 

Note : Ce serait un pendant 
doreille ou du cou, creux et 
renfermant des odeurs, peut-étre 
des pierres de la forme d’une 
goutte. Cahen, IX, p. 13. 
Cf. : Je vous recommanderal, 
pour tout ce qui concerne la 
toilette des femmes, Jsaie, ITI, 
3; Samuel, XII, 18,... et les 
dissertations de l’abbé Mignot 
dans les Mémoires de l’Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions, t. XLIT'. 
Corr., III, p. 259. 

All these references are inac- 


1. Compare with this statement 
of Flaubert what Du Camp says : 
Le costume de Salammbé est celui 
que Cléopatre-Isis porte sur la 
facade occidentale du temple de 
Kalabschek en Nubie. Souvenira 
littéravres, II, p. 268. 
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curate. It is verses 16-24 of 
Isaiah III that indicate the 
dress of Hebrew women; II 
Samuel, XIII, 18-19, merely 
notes the funique bigarrée worn 
by Tamar ; it is in Vol. XL that 
Mignot treats of female wear- 
ing-apparel., 


PRIESTLY COSTUME 


1) Elle avait reconnu le bruit 
des clochettes d’or que Schaha- 
barim portait au bas de son 
vétement... Son long corps 
maigre flottait dans sa robe 
- de lin, alourdie par les grelots 
qut alternaient sur ses talons 
avec des pommes d’émeraude 


(p. 62). 


2) 1 observait sur sa poitrine 
[du grand pontife] la plaque 
d’or couverte de pierres fati- 
diques (p. 349). 


Tu feras & ses bords des 
grenades de laine bleue, d’écar- 
late et de cramoisi, sur ses 
bords tout autour, et des clo- 
chettes d’or entremélées & ]’en- 
tour. Une clochette d’or et wne 
grenade et encore une clochette 
d’or et une grenade sur les bords 
du manteau, 4 l’entour. Hxode, 
XXVIII, 33-34. Cf. XX XIX, 
25-26. 

Note : Les prétres de Bacchus 
portaient aussi de ces sonnettes 
au bas des vétements... I 
parait que les rois de Perse 
portaient de ces clochettes et 
de ces grenades au bas de leurs 
tuniques. Cahen, II, pp. 135, 
136. 

Tu feras le pectoral du ju- 
gement... Tu feras son encha- 
tonnement de pierreries & qua- 
tre rangs de pierres... Les 
pierres seront selon les noms 
des enfants d’Israel, douze... 
gravés comme un cachet... 
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3) Les prétres de Moloch... 
portant des bonnets! & triple 
étage (p. 345). 


Hxode, XXVIII, 15-21. Tu met- 
tras sur le pectoral du juge- 
ment les Ourim et les Toumim. 
Ibid., 30. 

Note : Il y en a qui pré- 
tendent que les douze pierres 
précieuses du _ pectoral for- 
maientles ourim et les toumim. 
Telle est en premier l’opinion 
de Joséphe : « Au moyen des 
douze pierres précteuses... que 
le pontife portait devant la 
poitrine... Diew prédisait la 
victowre ». Cahen, IT, pp. 134- 
135. Cf. XIV, p. 10, note. 

Tu feras un diadéme d’or 
pur. Hxode, XXVIII, 36. Note : 
Joséphe parle de plusieurs orne- 
ments pratiqués sur cette lame.. 
Il en fait une espéce de couronne 
& triple ordre, une tiare. Cahen, 
Il, p. 136. 


jing 


USAGES 


1) Plusieurs portaient au bas 
de leur vétement une déchirure 
arrétée par un galon de pourpre... 
et ce témoignage d’affliction 
empéchart la fente de s’agrandsr 
(p. 147). 


1. Original edition (1863) : cote 
ronnes. 


Cet usage de déchirer ses 
vétements en apprenant une 
mauvaise nouvelle s’est main- 
tenu... Mais comme il serait 
trop dispendieux de déchirer 
tout & fait le vétement on 
n’y fait qu’une déchirure qu’on 
recoud ensuite, en bordant la 
déchirure dun ruban qui pré- 
sente la forme d’un V. Cahen, 
X,138, note to Jérémie, XX XVI, 
24. 
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2) D’autres gardaient leur 
barbe enfermée dans un petit 
sac de peau violette, que deux 
cordons attachaient aux oreil- 
les (p. 147). 


Flaubert adds the note of 
color : galon de pourpre. 

Pleure en secret : ne fais pas 
de deuil; mets des sandales & 
tes pieds, coiffe-toi du turban ; 
ne te voile pas le menton. Hzé- 
chiel, XXIV, 17. 

Note : Abarbanel dit que 
celui qui est en deuil ne doit 
pas se chausser...; il doit 
s’envelopper la barbe, se couvrir 
le menton afin de ne pas parler. 
Cahen, XI, p. 86. 


Noteworthy here are the precise details and the color which 


Flaubert added to his source. 


3) Aprés son affranchisse- 
ment elle n’avait pas voulu 


abandonner ses mattres, comme’ 


le prouvait son oreille droite 
percée d’un large trou (p. 57). 
Cf. Mignot, op. cit., XLII, 
p. 72. The abbé refers to the 
passage cited from Exodus. 


4 a) Elle avait grandi dans 
les abstinences, les jefines et 
les purifications... Jamais elle 
navatt goité de vin ni mangé 
de viandes, ni touché & une 
béte immonde nz posé ses talons 


1. Cf. Oorr., ITI, 357 : Les barbes 
enfermées en signe de deuil sont 
dans Cahen (Zzéchtel, Chapitre xxiv, 
17). 


Si Vesclave (hébreu) dit : 
7aime mon maitre, ma femme 
et mes enfants, je ne veux pas 
sortir libre ; son maitre le fera 
approcher des juges et le fera 
approcher de la porte ou du 
poteau ; son maiire lus percera 
Voreille avec un poincon et i le 
servira toujours. Hxode, XXI, 
5, 6. Cahen, I, pp. 94, 95. 

Flaubert, by putting in the 
adjective — un large trou — 
arrests the eye, as it were, upon 
the mark of Taanach’s devo- 
tion to her mistress. 

Un homme ou une femme qui 
se singularisera 4 faire un voou 
de nazir... s’abstiendra de vin 
et de toute boisson enivrante... 
Tout le temps qu’il a voué & 
VEternel il ne viendra pas prés 
d’une personne morte. Nombres, 
VI, 2, 3, 6. Cahen, IV, pp. 30, 
31. See les Lows de Manou 
(Id., I, p. 61, Law 15) : Celui 
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dans la maison d’un mort (p. 61). 

Mignot may have furnished 
a part of this : L’attouchement 
dun mort souillait e¢ rendatt 
impur...; Pythagore qui avait 
adopté les pratiques religieuses 
de la Phénicie... avait défendu 
% ses disciples d’enirer dans la 
maison d’un mort. Op. cit., 
XLII, pp. 77-78. 

4b) Il y avait en dehors des 
fortifications des gens d’une 
autre race..., tous chasseurs 
de porc-épic, mangeurs de mol- 
lusques et de serpents... exécrés 
2 cause de leurs nourriiures 
immondes! (pp. 71-72). 

Cf. Mignot : Les superstitieux 
parmi eux (les Phéniciens) s’abs- 
tenaient de poissons. Op. cit., 
XLII, p. 62. 

4 c) Salammbé se détourna 
de cette nourriture immonde 
[des poissons confits dans du 
miel]. Salammbé, p. 264. 


5) On brilait les enfanis au 
front ou &@ la nuque avec des 
méches de laine et cette fagon 
de satisfaire le Baal... (p. 332). 


6) Tout au haut de |’Acro- 
pole... les chevauz d’ Eschmotn, 
sentant venir la lumiére, po- 


1. Cf. the Arabs seen by Flaubert 
under the walls of Constantine 
during his voyage to Carthage. 
Notes de Voyages, II, p. 297. 


qui mange de la viande est 
appelé le mangeur de |’animal 
dont il mange la viande. 


Tout ce qui, dans les mers 
et dans les fleuves, n’a pas de 
nageoires ni d’écatlles... ceux-la 
sont uneabomination pour vous... 
Tout reptile qui rampe sur la 
terre est une abominairon et ne 
doit pas étre mangé. Lévitique, 


XT, 10, 41. Cahen, II, pp. 39, 


44. 

Que Von s’abstienne donc des 
poissons. Lois de Manou, 15, 
ab., p. 61. 


Maimonides dit que chez les 
Chaldéens et les anciens Egyp- 
tiens, l’usage était de vouer les 
nouveau-nés & Moloch... par 
le moyen dune bralure, ou en 
les faisant passer par le feu. 
Ces stigmates... se trowvacent 
sur nimporte quelle partie du 
corps. Cahen, I, p. 224 : Notes 
supplémentaires. 

Il fit disparaitre de entrée. 
de la maison de I’Eternel les 
chevaux que les rois de Jehouda 
avaient consacrés au soleil, prés 
de Ventrée de la maison de 
l’Eternel. Rois, II, xxut, 11. 

Note : Il s’agit du culte du 
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saiont leurs sabots sur le parapet 
de marbre et hennissaient du 
coté du soleil (p. 21). Les 
anciens résolurent d’égorger les 
chevaux d’Eschmotn. C’étatent 
des bétes saintes (p. 320). 


7) Mais Schahabarim @ cause 
de sa mutilation ne pouvait 
participer au culte du Baal 
(p. 3465). 

Il (Schahabarim] accusait la 
Rabbet de l’infortune de sa vie. 
N’était-ce pas pour elle qu’au- 
trefois le grand pontife s’avan- 
gant dans le tumulte des cym- 
bales, lut avait pris sous une 
patére deau bouillante sa viri- 
lté future ? (p. 237). 


8) On attendit quelque temps. 
Enfin Hamilcar tira de sa poi- 
trine une petite statuette & trois 
tétes, bleue comme du saphir, 
et il la posa devant lui. C’était 
Vimage de la Vérité... Puis il la 
replaga dans son sein ef tous 
crvérent... (p. 150). 


soleil; on n’est pas d’accord 
si c’était une représentation de 
chevaux ou des chevaux réels. 
Cahen, VIII, pp. 191-192. 

Cf. Or je vois les chevaux 
consacrés au soleil dans Pausa- 
nias... et dans la Bible (Rois, 
livre I, chapitre xxx). Corr., 
III, p. 355. It will be remarked 
that Flaubert gives the wrong 
reference, and that of the two 
conjectures as to the nature 
of these horses he chose the 
more picturesque. 

Car tout homme en qui il y 
aura un déjaut corporel ne dott 
pas sapprocher (pour offrir le 
pain de son Dieu)... ou bien 
ayant... les testicules écrasées. 
Lévit., XXII, 18, 20. 

Note : écraser, espéce de cas- 
tration pratiquée sur de trés- 
jeunes enfants au moyen de 
eau chaude. Cahen, III, pp. 101- 
102. 


Cahen quotes from Diodorus 
Siculus : « Ils [les présidents des 
tribunaux égyptiens] portarent 
autour du cou, suspendue a une 
chaine d'or, une petite figure 
de pierres précieuses, qu’ils ap- 
pelaient la vérité. Les débats 
s’ouvraient lorsque le président 
metiait devant soi image de la 
vérité », And from Elien : « 
{le chef] portait autour du cou 
une image de saphir ; on appe- 
lait cette image la vérité. » TI, 
p. 134. Note on Hxode, XXVITI, 
30. 

Cf. Corr., TIT, p. 355. Flaubert 
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9) On attacha leurs pouces..., 
puis on leur versa du blé sur la 
téte, et les grains qui tombaient 
autour d’eux sonnérent comme 
de la gréle en rebondissant 
(p. 276). 


here quotes these passages ; in 
the novel he fuses Diodorus 
and Elien, adding the statuette 
@ trois tées. The difference in 
his page reference may mean 
that he used a different edition 
of Cahen. 

Le cortége se rend dans la 
maison du futur; on y trouve 
de grands vases d’argent remplis 
de froment, symbole de la 
fécondité... Les assistants jettent 
sur le couple des poignées de 
froment en criant « multipliez 
et augmentez! » Cahen, V, 
Introduction, p. 53. 


IV 


MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS 


1) « Taanach, prend ton 
nebal ». L’esclave souleva une 
sorte de harpe en bois d’ébéne 
plus haute qu’elle et triangulaire 
comme un delia; elle en fixa la 
pointe dans un globe de cristal 
et des deux bras se mit ad jouer 


(p. 59). 


SALAMMB6, II. 


Dieu je te chanterai un nou- 
veau cantique, je te chanterai 
sur le nebel & dix (cordes). 


Psaumes, CXLIV, 9. Cf. 
XXXII, 2. Cahen, XII, 
p. 322. 


Le Nebel instrument phéni- 
cien que les grecs appellent 
nabla... avait selon Joséphe 
douze sons et éfait pincé avec 
les doigts. Sur sa forme on 
n’est pas plus d’accord... Selon 
St. Jéréme et d’autres il avait 
la forme d’un delia renversé. 
Munk, op. cit., p. 455. 

Note what precision and 
ornament Flaubert adds to 


4 
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2) Les schemintth a hutt 
cordes, les kinnor, qui en avaient 
dix, et les nebal qui en avaient 
douze gringaient, sifflaient, ton- 
naient (p. 346). 


3) Les salsalim claquaient 
comme des ailes de sauterelle 
(p. 347). 


Munk’s somewhat vague indi- 
cations. 

Il pense que l’instrument 
appelé Scheminith était une 
harpe @ huit cordes. Cahen, 
XIII, Introduction, p. 31. 

Le Kinnor... avait selon Jo- 
séphe dix cordes... Munk, op. 
cit., p. 455. 

Celcelim ou Mecilthaim — 
ces mots désignent les cym- 
bales des anciens. Il y en a chez 
les Orientaux deux espéces : 
lune se compose de deux petits 
morceaux de bois ou de fer 
creux et ronds qu’on tient 
entre les doigts et qui sont 
connus sous le nom de casta- 
gnettes ; l’autre est composée 
de deux hémisphéres creuses 
en métal. Ibid., p. 456. 


ARCHITECTURE 


1) C’étaient des temples & 
colonnes torses avec des chapi- 
teaux de bronze et des chaines 
de métal (p. 68). 


2) Des grenades et des colo- 
guintes chargeaient les chapi- 
teaux (p. 93). Abbé Mignot 
(op. ctt., XL, p. 125) tells of 
the grenades, but mentions 


I fit deux chapiteauz d’atrain 
fondu pour mettre sur les 
colonnes... Des treillages, fagon 
de treillage, des fils entortllés, 
jacon de chaine, pour les cha- 
piteaux qui étaient sur le 
sommet des colonnes. Rots, I, 
vu, 16, 17, Cahen, VIII, p. 29. 

Aux chapiteaux... il y avait 
en haut... deux cents pommes 
de grenades en rangées... tbid., 
p. 30, verse 20. 

Il fit des chaines et les plaga 
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neither chaines nor coloquinies. 

Cf. Corr., III, pp. 336-337 : 
Quant au temple de Tanit, jo 
suis sir de l’avoir reconstruit 
tel qu’il était avec le traité de 


la Déesse de Syrie, avec les 


médailles du duc de Luynes, 


avec ce qu’on sait du temple de . 


Jérusalem, avec un passage de 
saint Jéréme.., avec le plan 
du temple de Gozzo... et mieux 
que tout cela avec les ruines 
du temple de Thugga. 

3) Le plafond était un assem- 
blage de poutrelles portant au 
miltew de leur dorure des amé- 
thystes et des topazes dans les 
noeuds du bois... Matho effleu- 
rait les dalles incrustées dor, 
de nacre et de verre (p. 103). 

La frange du Zaimph s’était 
accrochée & une des étoiles d’or 
gut pavarent les dalles (p. 107). 
Les améthystes et les topazes 
du plafond faisaient ca et la 
trembler des taches lumineuses 
(p. 234). 


sur le sommet des colonnes, 
puis il fit cent grenades qu'il 
attacha aux  chaines. IJd., 
XVIII. p. 83; cf. p. 85. 

Au-dessous du bord (de -la 
mer de fonte) des coloquintes 
Venviconnaient tout autour. 
Id., VIII, p. 30. 

It is evident that the temple 
of Tanit owes but a small debt 
to Solomon’s temple. 


Toi, chroub protecteur, que 
jai placé sur la montagne 
sainte de Dieu... ; tu as marché 
au milieu de pierres étincelantes 
de feu. Ezéchiel, XXVIII, 14. 

Note : Le luxe oriental gar- 
nissait de ces pierres méme le 
parquet. Martial dit : (E£pi¢., 
12, 50) calcatusque tuo sub pede 
lucet onyx. Cahen, XI, p. 101. 

Des lits d’or et d’argent sur 
un parvis de porphyre, de mar- 
bre, de dar et de _ sohereth. 
Esther, I, 6. Cahen, XVI, 
p. 137. 

Il parqueta la maison de 
pierres précieuses pour orne- 
ment. II Chroniques, III, 6. 
Cahen, XVIII, p. 82. 

Cf. Corr., III, p. 359 : Et 
quant & cette abondance d’or- 
nementation qui vous ébahit 
si fort, j’étais bien en droit d’en 
prodiguer & des peuples qui 
incrustatent dans le sol de leurs 
appartements des pierreries (Voy. 
Cahen, Hzéchiel, XXVIII, 14). 
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VI 


MISCELLANEOUS 


We have now about reached the end of our list of precise bor- 
rowings from Cahen’s Bible. There are a few other passages of 
Salammbé which may owe something to the same source. In any 
event it 1s of interest to make the comparison. | 


1) Deux longues_ théories 
d’hommes pales, vétus de robes 
blanches @ franges rouges. Sa- 
lammbé, p. 13. 


2) On reconnaissait Jes Mer- 
cenaires aux taiouages de leurs 
mains : les vieux soldats d’An- 
tiochus portaient un épervier... 
(p. 280). 

3) Il descendit de son cheval, 
et du glaive qu'il tenait... il 
VYenvoya sur les Barbares... 
Pourquoi donc... ? Hiati-ce un 
sacrifice? (pp. 294-295). 


Et voici les vétements qu’ils 
feront : le pectoral..., la tunique 
brodée. Hxode, XXVIII, 4. 

Note : Sept. Xitwva Kooup- 
Burov, = une tunique garnie 
d’une frange. Cahen, II, p. 129. 

Parle aux enfants ‘d’Israel... 
qu’ils se fassent des franges aux 
pans de leurs vétements. Nom- 
bres, XV, 38. Cahen, IV, 79. 

Dans l’antiquité Vesclave se 
tatouatt le front, le bras ou la 
main du nom de son maitre, 
le soldat de celus de son général. 
Cahen, IX, 157, note 5. 

Celui qui tous les ans... 
honorerait les dieux par le 
sacrifice d’un cheval... Lozs de 
Manou, 53. ) 

Note : Le sacrifice du cheval 


‘est d’une efficacité toute par- 


ticuliére... Le cheval occupait 
dans les sacrifices des Perses 


‘le second rang aprés le taureau ; 


on le sacrifiatt au soleil. Héro- 
dote dit la méme chose des 
Massagétes et il ajoute qu’on 
avait pour motif de donner au 
plus rapide des dieux le plus 
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4) L’Annonciateur-des-lunes | 


qui veillait toutes les nuits... 
pour signaler avec sa trompette 
les agitations de l’astre... 


(p. 138). 


rapide des animaux. Cahen, ITT, 
p. 65. 

Et au jour de votre joie, dans 
vos fétes et les commencements 
de vos mois, vous sonnerez des 
trompettes... Nombres, X, 10. 
Cahen, IV, 51. 

Sonnez le schophar a la 
néoménie, & l’époque fixée pour 
le jour de notre féte. Psawmes, 
LXXXVI, 4. 

Note : On sonnait de la trom- 
pette a& chaque nouvelle lune. 
Cahen, XIII, 183. 


The Hebrew custom was evidently far less intimately associated 
with the religion of the country than were the functions of the 
annonciateur-des-lunes with the Carthaginian rites, and Flaubert 
modified his source greatly, if the quotations above may be 
considered his source; Mr. A. Hamilton, who has been investi- 
gating the question of the religious element in the novel, informs 
me that so far he has found nothing better. 


5) Baal-Peor, dieu des monis 
sacrés... (p. 342). 


Baal-Zeboub, dieu de la cor- 
ruption. Ibid. 


6) Ses sandales & pointes 
recourbées disparaissaient sous 
un amas d’émeraudes (p. 58). 
De fines pantoufles en peau de 


Balak conduisit Bilame sur 
le sommet du Peor. Nombres, 
XXIII, 28. 

Israel s’attacha & Baal-Peor. 
Ibid., XXV, 3. 

Note : Peor, nom d’une mon- 
tagne. Cahen, IV, p. 119. 

Baal-Zeboub... une divinité & 
laquelle on avait recours contre 
les mouches. Munk, op. cit., 
p. 89. 

Baal-Zeboub... ces mots signi- 
fient maiiredes mouches. IT Rois, 
I, 2 and note. Cahen, VIII, 
p. 105. 

Anciennement, dit dom Cal- 


met, les femmes faisaient con- 


sister une partie de leur pa- 
rure dans la magnificence de 
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serpent (p. 103). Ses sandales leurs souliers. Les plus riches 
coupées dans un plumage d’oi- avaient des esclaves qui por- 
seau avaient des talons trés taient leurs chaussures dans 
hauts (p. 164). Enfonga ses des étuis... Cahen, XVI, p. 33. 
pieds dans des bottines de cuir 

bleu (p. 249). 


The foregoing quotation from Cahen may not, of course, be 
considered the source of the various passages from Salammbé 
that relate to the heroine’s footgear. Nor may it be fairly held 
as the starting point of Flaubert’s attention to this item of dress 
in his portrayals of his characters. Interest in this detail is notice- 
able as early as 1845 in the first Education sentimentale, but 
Cahen’s comment may help to account for the great variety of 
the footgear. A more manifest source for Salammbé’s sandales en 
papyrus (p. 14) and for her jeweled footwear is the abbé Mignot 
(op. cit., XL, p. 161) : En Egypte les souliers étaient de papyrus... 
On voit par saint Clément d’Alexandrie que de son temps il y 
avait des femmes qui ornaient leur chaussure d’or et de pierre- 
ries. 

The admirable image with which the author concludes one 
sentence in the description of Carthage at sunrise (p. 21) may 
have been suggested by a passage in Cahen. Flaubert wrote : 
« A mesure que le ciel rose allait s’élargissant, les hautes maisons 
inclinées sur les pentes du terrain se haussaient, se tassaient, 


telles qu'un trowpeau de chévres notres qui descend des montagnes », 


Cahen’s translation of a verse in the Song of Songs is : Ta chevelure 
est comme un troupeau de chévres campées sur les flancs de la 
moniagne de Guiléad, and the note : Une autre traduction « qui 
descendent de la moniagne de Guiléad ». Cahen, XVI, p. 18. 


As is evident, the debt of Salammbé to the Bible is comparative- 
ly small, both in kind and in quantity. Flaubert has nothing 
biblical in his style nor in his ideas ; nothing of the vague imagery 
nor of the passionate faith of the prophets of the Old Testament. 
Again and again we see him borrowing a picturesque detail, 
selecting, combining, from text and commentary, and nearly 
always adding a symbolic value or a bold visualized precision of 
form or color, so that rarely does he fail to make his own the 
material furnished him by his sources. His priests are seen through 
the eyes of a Voltairian : they are, most of them, consciously 
playing on the faith and credulity of the people. There is nothing 


* ~, 
rem ee 
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of the essence of Judaism in his picture of religious life in Car- 
thage : of all the notes heard in Isaiah’s tumult of sound, Flaubert 
took only the tinkle of female ornaments ; of the sensuous Oriental 
passion in the Song of Songs or the noble womanly devotion in 
Esther, he chose only the externals — heady perfumes and gorgeous 
ornamentation. 

Nor can many paragraphs of Salammbo be traced to the Bible, 
even if the comparison made above be incomplete. The novel is, 
preeminently, a mosaic of picturesque and striking detail and 
the fact that such a comparatively small portion is drawn from 
the Old Testament, which may be fairly considered as one of 
the good sources for Phoenician institutions, is an indication of 
how Flaubert must have ransacked antiquity to supply himself 
with the multitudinous items which he fused and colored and 
fitted together by his genius, in the heat of his realistic-romantic 
imagination. The parallels presented in this article may facilitate 
a comparison between the character of the original materials and 
the form they take in the hands of the artist. 
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